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It is necessary to address a few words to the 
reader of the following story— "Elsie's Dowry." 
J do not intend to write what is usually termed 
a "Preface," because I believe such introduc- 
tions are seldom, if ever read ; but I desire 
briefly to acknowledge the deep obligation I am 
under to the Daily News War Correspondents. 
It is principally from their letters that the his- 
torical portion of this tale has been compiled. 
That thfe information thus gained is the most 
reliable, has been acknowledged by many, well 
competent to judge in such matters. To them, 
therefore, I would tender my warmest thanks 
for the assistance they have thus given me. 

Care has been taken that the incidents con- 
nected with the war should be gfiven in a manner 
as true to fact as pos,sible, and the same rule 
has also been observed with regard to localities. 
Where descriptions of places and scenes have 
been given, they are not mere fancy pictures, 
but beautiful or stern realities. 



VI 

I have sought to blend with historical facts a 
story of domestic life, which, while presenting 
to the reader a faint sketch of some of the far- 
reaching horrors of war, may yet also tend to 
demonstrate that a calm trust in God, and a 
patient continuance in well doing, will at length 
bring its own reward. 

Should this little book help any to the prac- 
tice of an enduring perseverance in the path 
of duty, it will have accomplished the aim of 
your friend. 

The Author. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SISTERS. 



It was a lovely spring day, warm and bright, 
yet with just enough of the winter left in the 
breeze to make it bracing, and to render a brisk 
run pleasanter than a slow walk. At least, so 
thought two young girls, Elsie and Thekla von 
Herdt, as, leaving their work of gardening, they 
threw down their gloves and garden-tools, and 
started at a quick pace on the bank of the river 
which swept along at the end of a sloping grassy 
lawn. 

Little could be said for the beauty of the 
stream itself, for the Wupper, though a tributary 
of the far-famed Rhine, was valued for its useful- 
ness rather than its beauty (as Herr von Herdt 
would have told you) ; for it was on account of 
its valuable properties in dyeing that so many 
manufactories and dye-works had been estab- 
lished on its banks. 

Elberfeld, the capital of this bleaching, dye- 
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ing, spinning, and weaving district, was but a 
few miles off, and as the murky river comes 
winding along, with its varied tints; contributed 
from many dye-works, it would puzzle a stranger 
to tell how its waters could aid in producing such 
fine dyes as the Turkey red for which Elberfeld 
is so famous. 

But its want of beauty did not seem to be 
noticed by the two g^rls who, as they raced 
along its banks, spoke of it as their own " dear 
river." Perhaps they remembered that it was 
owing to this murky stream they were then living 
in so much comfort. For a few years pre- 
viously, when they were both quite young, their 
father had not been Herr von Herdt, but simple 
Fritz von Herdt, the hand-loom silk-weaver, 
earning four or five thalers a week ; while now 
he employed some sixty or seventy men in his 
own dye-house and bleaching-grounds, and 
could afford to live out of the town in this 
pleasant country house. But, although at the 
present time in circumstances that enabled them 
to take their place as gentle folk among their 
neighbours, Frau von Herdt and her husband 
retained many of the simple homely habits ot 
their former life, and were determined that their 
children should not grow up fine ladies and 
gentlemen, incapable of any usefiil exertion. 

"We must not go any fiirther," exclaimed 
Thekla at length." I can see the Cathedral spire." 
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Not only the Cathedral, but others of the 
highest of the ancient churches of Cologne, 
could be seen on a clear day from the point 
they had just reached, and this reminded the 
girls that they had come some distance^ and 
must turn back. 

On returning, they saw Frau von Herdt on 
the terrace fronting the lawn at the bottom of 
the garden, jingling the bunch of keys she wore 
at her apron string in a manner that told the girls 
plainly enough she was not pleased at their 
impromptu run. 

" Where have you been, Thekla?" she said, 
speaking in a stem voice as she addressed her 
elder daughter. 

" Only for a run, mother," answered Elsie, 

gaily, before her sister could reply. " I could 

not work any longer at my garden, with this 

breeze playing hide-and-seek among my curls," 

and as she spoke she tossed her fair hair oflf 

her glowing cheeks, and turned to survey the 

heap of linen that lay on the grass beside her 

mother. 

Thekla only stammered and blushed as she 

stooped to spread the linen on the lawn. She 

knew her mother was displeased because she 

had not been at hand to do this when the 

servants had carried it out, and so set about it 

at once. 

Not so Elsie. " Mother, what have you had 

B2 
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all this brought out for to-day?" she said, touch- 
ing the pile a little disdainfully with her foot. 

" To bleach, child. That last piece that was 
done for you is a very bad colour; the yam 
ought — " but Fraulein Elsie turned away and 
went over to her garden muttering, " That hateful 
linen ! As though we were poor weaver girls still." 

Frau von Herdt knew that Thekla could be 
trusted to spread the piles of linen on the grass, 
and so went indoors to look after her servants, 
giving Elsie a caution about planting her flower 
seeds as she passed. 

But Elsie grew tired of her garden as soon as 
her mother had gone, and went back to vent 
some of her ill-humour on her sister. " How 
you can keep on doing this, I cannot think," 
she said, giving the piles of linen another con- 
temptuous kick as she spoke. 

Thekla looked up. " What makes you dislike 
it so much?" she said. 

" Because we could buy finer and better than 
this in the shops, if ever we want to be married." 
said Elsie, with an expression of countenance 
very like a pout. 

" But you know mother says that the girls of 
her family have always had their house-linen 
made by their mothers, and she would not like 
that ours should be bought," said Thekla in a 
gentle voice. 

" But then we may never get married, and so 
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never want the rubbish. At least I may not," 
added Elsie, laughing; "so you and Conrad 
can have my share as well as your own;" and 
away she went, waltzing over her " marriage 
portion," which her sister had taken so much 
trouble to spread smoothly on the grass. 

" Oh, don't ! " exclaimed Thekla, as her sister 
came whirling past her; "I wish you would 
help me a little," she added. 

" I'll help to spread your's, but I won't touch 
this ;" and she gave the coarse, substantial, 
yellow linen a disdainful look, as she flung her- 
self on the ground beside the whiter pile belong- 
ing to her sister. 

Elsie's linen would be bleached as white as 
Thekla's in time; but Frau von Herdt, like 
every German matron, had commenced spinning 
the linen for Thekla's marriage portion soon 
after the child was bom, and so it had under- 
gone many bleachings since, while part of 
Elsie's had only been finished the previous 
winter, which accounted for the difference in the 
colour of the two piles as they now lay on the 
grass. With Elsie's help however, the second 
pile was soon spread, and then the two girls sat 
down on one of the chests close by. 

Thekla was almost as proud of her posses- 
sion, and loved it almost as dearly as did her 
mother — not quite so much, perhaps, for the girl 
knew not how many prayers had been woven 
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in with all those threads. But latterly sweet 
hopes and prayers had clustered round her linen- 
chest, in which another was thought of more 
than herself. 

But Elsie had always shown a strong and 
persistent dislike to this family and national 
custom, and lately it had seemed to rouse all the 
anger she was capable of expressing. 

" I don't like it," she said, hotly, after sitting a 
few minutes in silence. 

" Don't like the linen ? " said Thekla, quietly. 

" No, I hate it," replied Elsie ; " I hate it more 
and more every day, I think." 

"I wish you did not," said Thekla; "for it 
grieves mother, I know. She thinks you are 
proud, and ashamed to have it known that father 
was once only a weaver, and " 

" No, it isn't that altogether," interrupted 
Elsie; "but it seems to me that getting this 
house linen is like saying we can never do any- 
thing but cook dinners, and nurse children, and 
mind the house. People seem never to think 
that a woman wants a book to read, or could 
travel and see other countries, or do any other 
work in the world than just get married and 
mind the house." 

" But, Elsie, it is the work God has given us to 
do," said Thekla, in a low, reverent voice. 

Elsie was in a very contrary mood, and said, 
petulantly, "Well, I hope I shall have some- 
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thing else to do. I wish father would let me go 
to Paris with Fritz next month." 

" To Paris ! " exclaimed Thekla. " Why do 
you wish to go there ? " 

" To perfect myself in drawing and painting," 
said Elsie, coolly. "The boys can go to the 
school of painting in Dusseldorf, and learn to 
draw the patterns for the calico-printers and 
silk-weavers, and I could do the same if I went 
to Paris ; but whoever heard of a girl doing it 
at Dusseldorf?" 

Thekla shook her head. She could not under- 
stand her sister in some of her moods, and it 
seemed to her that Elsie was discontented and 
dissatisfied when she ought to be happy and 
thankful that God had placed her in such easy 
circumstances. 

They could not, however, talk longer about 
this now, for a servant came to fetch them 
into the house. Later in the day, when Herr 
von Herdt and Fritz came home from Elberfeld, 
and all the family were gathered round the stove 
in the drawing-room — ^for the evenings were still 
cold enough to render a fire pleasant — Elsie 
startled them all, as she had Thekla in the 
morning, by saying she should like to go with her 
brother to Paris. 

"But what for?" asked her father, seriously, 
when a laugh had been indulged in at her 
expense. 
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"Well, I want to see Aunt Stahl and all 
my cousins ; and I want to see the French girls, 
and find out whether they are just like us ; and 
I want to learn, under a French artist, how to 
draw print-patterns, and " 



({ 



Hold ! that's enough, Elsie," exclaimed her 
brother Fritz, laughing. 

"Three very good reasons, certainly," re- 
marked Herr von Herdt; "but I must talk to 
your mother about the matter before we say any 
more concerning it." 

Elsie looked delightedly astonished at even 
this small concession; but her mother's angry 
looks augured ill for her hopes. Frau von 
Herdt was as much surprised as Elsie and 
Thekla that her husband should even seem in- 
clined to entertain such a wild scheme ; but she 
did not choose to let her daughters see this. 
She professed to treat the whole thing ds a joke ; 
but after the children had gone to bed she talked 
to her husband seriously about it. 

" How could you let the silly child think you 
believed her to be serious ?" she said, in a tone 
of vexation. 

"But why not,^ little mother?" said her hus- 
band, cheerfully. " Our Elsie is, perhaps, dif- 
ferent from Thekla, but she is not a silly child." 

"But she has such absurd notions," ob- 
jected the anxious mother. 

"I don't think they are absurd," said Herr 
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von Herdt. *' God does not make women from 
one pattern any more than He does men, al- 
though our clever philosophers would make us 
believe He does. Judging from some of our 
German customs, one would infer that they can 
do nothing but take care of the house." 

" And what else are they to do ? " asked his 
wife, in mingled astonishment and bitterness ; 
** does not the Bible teach us that women are to 
mind the house, and not be tattlers and busy- 
bodies in other men's matters." 

" No one can accuse Elsie of being a busy- 
body," said her husband ; " and I think if girls 
were more like Elsie there would be less gossip- 
ing and tattling than there is. But she is not 
content with just learning the duties of a house- 
wife. God has given her an active mind ; and 
I think He intends His gifts to be used by who- 
ever may possess them; and, as our Elsie 
certainly possesses a talent for drawing and 
painting, I think she is right in wishing to culti- 
vate it." 

" But to think of going to Paris, seems just 
like tempting Providence to me. Of what use 
will the drawing and painting be to her?" asked 
Frau von Herdt. 

Her husband shook his head. " I can't tell," 
he said, seriously. 

" Of course not, nor anyone else," rejoined 
his wife, '^its just a whim and nothing more 
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Why can't she be content to stay at home^ 
like Thekla, until she is married." 

" Simply because she is not like Thekla," 
quietly replied her husband. " Try as we may, 
we cannot make minds diflferent from what God 
has made them, we can but g^ide and train them, 
and sometimes I think it would be better for our 
women altogether if they were not all forced into 
this mould — all brought up to think of their 
house duties and nothing more." 

Frau von Herdt said something about "new 
fangled notions," but she knew nothing would be 
gained by continuing the discussion any further, 
so she wisely gave it up for the present, and turned 
the topic of conservation, asking whether any 
views had come from Conrad Winkelried, who 
had gone to Berlin upon some business con- 
nected with his entering the army, from which 
service no German, gentle or simple, is exempt. 
Conrad ought to have served before, but he had 
been away in England for some years, but having 
once more settled in his native land, he had 
volunteered to take up this duty, which Frau von 
Herdt seemed to consider quite unnecessary. 

"I hope Conrad will not get into mischief 
idling about with those soldiers," said the lady in 
reply to some remark of her husband's. 

" Idling ! " repeated he, " why, little mother, 
you surely do not forget the time when I left 
you to take care of the old loom and baby 
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Tliekla, while I went to drill. You did not call 

it 'idling' then." 

" Perhaps not, but I have grown wiser since, 

and it would be better for Conrad to work on 

steadily with you, than to go tramping about the 

country as a soldier. He is not too steady, as 

I told Thekla yesterday," added Frau von Herdt, 

tartly. 

" We cannot put old heads on young shoulders. 

The lad will do well enough," said her husband. 

"But he is not a lad. You were thought 
quite a sedate man when no older than he is ; 
this, however, will quite unsettle hivij I am sure, 
and there is no need for him to go." 

** Nonsense ! Why should Conrad be made 
more unsettled than the rest of our young men ? 
For shame, little mother, would you begrudge 
our Fatherland her sons' protection in the hour 
of danger ? " said her husband, quickly. 

**But there is no danger," said Frau von 
Herdt, in a tone of decision. 

" Not at present, perhaps ; but we don't 
know how soon there may be, and it is wise to 
be prepared," rejoined her husband. 

" And our Fritz, he will be going next, I sup* 
pose," grumbled the lady. 

" He will probably be in Paris when the time 
comes for him to serve,*' said Herr von Herdt. 

" And I shall be thankful for that," answered 
his wife 
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" But I shall not, and I am sure Fritz would 
rather come home. I shall bid him do so," said 
his father, warmly. 

" You will not do such a foolish thing surely," 
interrupted Frau von Herdt. " If he is away, 
it should be enough, he cannot serve then." 

** But suppose all our young men were to 
say that. Who is to protect our Fatherland, 
then ? " 

The lady would not reply, and all her Hus- 
band's patriotic arguments failed to induce her 
to look with any degree of favour upon Conrad 
Winkelried serving as a soldier, or her husband 
sending for Fritz when he was in Paris. 

" If you send and tell them he is away, he 
cannot go," she said, " and there will be all 
the expense of a long journey saved, and you are 
not too rich yet, Fritz von Herdt," she added. 

" Perhaps not ; but I can aflFord to do my 
share for the protection of the dear old 
Fatherland, and who knows jDUt I may be 
richer some day, when Elsie becomes a great 
artist," he said, with a sly twinkle of mischief in 
his keen grey eye. 

" Elsie become an artist ! " repeated his wife, 
still more tartly. " I do hope, Fritz, you will act 
like a sensible man in this affair, if you do not in 
the other." 

" I hope I shall, but opinions may differ as 
to which the most sensible course would be." 
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" There should not be two opinions about that, 
I am sure," retorted the lady, and " you ought 
to give Elsie a good scolding if ever she gets 
such an idea as that into her head." 

" But it is there already," said her husband. 

" Then it is our duty to get it out." 

" I am not so sure about that," said Herr von 
Herdt, gravely. "As I said before, God does 
not create souls as we print bales of calico— 
every yard from the same pattern — ^but each is 
diflFerent from all others, and what might suit 
you and Thekla very well, would not do at all for 
Elsie, although she is our child, and Thekla's 
sister." 

" Well, you will just ruin the girl, humouring 
her whims and fancies," said the lady in a deeply 
injured tone, and, rising from her seat, she went 
upstairs, leaving her husband to smoke out the 
remains of his cigar in peace. 



CHAPTER n. 

A GEIOXAN HOLIDAY. 

When Herr von Herdt's family were as- 
sembled round the breakfast-table the next 
morning, Elsie anxiously watched her father 
and mother to see whether she might venture 
to say any more upon the subject that was 
often occupying all her thoughts, but her 
mother's pursed-up lips and short way of 
answering every question deterred her, and to 
her great relief a servant came in soon after- 
wards with a note for her father, which at once 
threw the whole family into a little fever of 
pleasurable excitement. 

"There is to be a missionary meeting at 
Barmen next week, girls," he said, handing 
the note to his wife. 

Elsie jumped up from her seat. '* Oh, father, 
so early in the season ! ** she exclaimed in a tone 
of delighted surprise. 

" The weather promises to be fine, and our 
burgomaster has a friend coming to stay with 
him for a short time, who has been labouring 
among the Jews of Palestine, and so he says it 
is too favourable an opportunity to be lost," 
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replied Herr von Herdt, as he rose from the 
breakfast-table. 

" Shall we go, Fritz ? " asked his wife, as she 
laid down the letter. It was evident the pros- 
pect of this day's holiday pleased her almost 
as much as it did her daughters, for her lips 
had lost that screwed-up expression since she 
had read the burgomaster's note. 

" If the weather keeps fine and dry, we must 
all go, of course," said Herr von Herdt. " I dare 
say Conrad Winkelried will have returned from 
Berlin by that time," he added, with a sly look at 
Thekla. 

" We will count him as one in our prepara- 
tion," said Frau von Herdt. " Thekla, I shall 
want you to spread the linen on the grass 
again to-day, for I must look after Gretchen, 
and get the sausages made and a ham boiled 
before next Tuesday." 

Elsie thought she might be told to help her 
sister, and so she slipped out of the room at 
once, and was soon seated before her drawing- 
board. "I must work hard and improve 
myself as much as possible," she said, softly, 
as she sorted out her pencils. " Oh, if I could 
only go to Paris, how delightftil it would be! 
I could give Thekla all my linen, and she and 
Conrad could have the dowry father intends 
for me ; for, of course, if I can learn to draw 
and paint patterns, I could earn money for 
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myself, and I don't see why a woman should 
not earn money as well as a man, if she can 
do it without ceasing to be a woman." 

She left ofiF talking to apply herself more 
steadily to her work, but a soft smile parted 
her lips — a smile of hopeftil anticipation, as 
she added line after line to the drawing before 
her. " I think father will say I am improving 
when he sees this," she said half aloud as she 
looked at it critically. "He laughs at my 
eyes sometimes, and calls them common German 
blue eyes, but they are very good for seeing, I 
think — much better than Thekla's beautiful 
dark ones are. Dear darling Thekla ! I am so 
glad she is the beauty, for I like looking at 
beautiftil things, and I could not be always 
looking at myself, and I am so glad she has 
Conrad to take care of her, for although she is 
older than I am, I always feel as though she 
needed my care, and I don't think I could go 
away if I was not quite sure Thekla would have 
some one to take care of her." 

Meanwhile, Thekla spread the linen on the 
grassplat, heaving many sighs over Elsie's 
pile as she lifted it out of the basket. " It is 
not good enough for our Elsie," she said, 
" her house linen ought to be of the finest and 
best, for she is so different from other girls, 
so clever and wise in most things. Yet 
mother says when she has a household of her 
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own she will be sure to leave the servants to 
make the sausages without troubling herself at 
all about them, while she draws pictures for 
the sitting-rooms that no one will care to look 
at, and wish for sausages that somebody could 
eat. But then everyone knows how to make 
sausages, and very few Grerman girls can 
draw and paint like Elsie, so I am sure I 
am right in being very proud of her. But I 
do wish the linen was finer/' she added, half 
aloud. 

" What did you say," asked Frau von Herdt 
quickly, for she had come out unperceived by 
Thekla, and was now standing quite close to the 
basket. The girl started; " I was thinking about 
Elsie," she said in some confusion. 

" You were talking about the linen — ^finding 
fault with it, I believe," said the lady, tartly. 
" I suppose that discontented Elsie has done 
this," she added. 

"Oh, mother! Elsie is not discontented," 
said Thekla; "I was only wishing her linen 
was a little finer, for she is so clever, it seems 
that nothing could be too good for her to 
use." 

"And that is the rubbish you have been 
putting into her head, I suppose," said the lady, 
jingling her keys angrily. "Now you can tell 
her from me that if ever I hear any more non- 
^sense about her wanting to go to Paris I shall 

c 
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be very angry. She must make herself happy 
at home, as you do/' 

Theklahadnotthe slightest intention of deliv- 
ering this message to her sister as it was given ; 
but she resolved to prepare her sister for the dis- 
appointment she felt sure was in store for her. 

Frau von Herdt was particularly glad this 
missionary meeting was to take place, for she 
had not the least doubt that, through the in- 
fluence of friends, she would be able to induce 
her husband to abandon all thought of enter- 
taining Elsie's wild wish. In pursuance of this 
plan, therefore, she had resolved to go to the 
little village of Kirchheim, and spend a day or 
two with her uncle, an old farmer, who was a 
great favourite of her husband. 

A visit to Uncle Hermann's farmhouse was as 
great a treat to the girls as going to the meeting ; 
and, for the next few days, Elsie found it more 
difficult to apply herself steadily to her beloved 
drawing than she could have thought possible, 
from the eager anticipation with which she 
looked forward to the trip. 

At length the wished-for Tuesday arrived, 
and was as bright and fine as could be desired. 
The burgomaster, with his family and friend 
the missionary, called early, but not before 
Frau von Herdt was ready. The sausages and 
Westphalian ham were packed in one basket, 
and bread and cakes in another ; and these, in 
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the care of Grretchen, the housemaid, were to go 
in the light cart with the provisions sent by 
the burgomaster. 

The meeting was something like a picnic on a 
large scale. The friends of the mission cause, who 
lived in the vicinity, had flocked together from 
all quarters. Men and women, old and young, 
rich and poor, all met together under the stately 
budding trees near Barmen, and, for the time, 
social distinctions, old feuds and quarrels — ah ! 
and even worldly cares were forgotten. A small 
platform had been erected for the speakers, and 
forms placed for the hearers, as it was not yet 
considered quite safe to sit upon the ground, 
while, at a little distance, long tables were 
placed, on which the various dinners would be 
spread by-and-bye. 

Of course, the first thing to be done on arriving 
was to look out for many old friends who might 
fairly be expected to come from the villages 
within ten miles of Barmen on such an occasion 
as this, and Elsie and Thekla were both eagerly 
scanning the faces of those already present in 
search of their venerable Uncle Hermann, when 
they were both startled by a well-known voice 
saying, "At last I have found you, Fraulein 
Thekla." 

" Oh, Conrad ! " was all Thekla could utter, as 
she turned her beaming face upon him, and held 
out her hand. 

C2 
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Elsie, however, pretended to b^^^ery much 
offended. 

" Why did you not come before, or stay away 
altogether ? " she said. " And what made you 
write from Berlin, saying you bould not come, if 
you meant to meet us at Barmen ? " 

" I was not sure that I 'could meet you, Frau- 
lein," said the yioung man, with a smile, "^ 

"You mean that you weire not sure that the 
tailor would have finished your clbthes iil time," 
she said, in a half-whisper, glancing ^t his new 
uniform. - 

In this random thn&t EMe wai& nearer the 
truth than 'she imagined, and the young man 
coloured. " : , " ir 

" Why should I be ashamed of being a soldier?" 
he retorted ; and was about to say somethin j 
more upon the subject, when the trio was joined 
by Frau von Herdt, who appeared no less sur- 
prised when she saw Conrad than her daughters 
had been. The fact of his wearing the uniform, 
however, did not please her, and she was, con- 
sequently, rather cool in her greetings ; and as 
soon as she could, turned towards the forms near 
at hand. 

"We must look out for our seats, now," she 
said ; " Uncle Hermann will be sure to find us 
when he arrives," and she led the way to a place 
near where the burgomaster's wife was sitting. 

The two matrons were intimate, and so in- 
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dulged in a little quiet talk for some time. At 
length, however, the meeting was commenced 
by the whole compatiy rising as the words of 
Terstregen's hyiiln was given out. Then, through 
thSf interlacing 'brandies of the^ trees, rose the 
vt^ice'S of old and young singing with zest and 
feeling the beAiftifiil tv^of ds : — - 

. 4*^1 j.g^cient Being, 
• ' -* - • Who to Thee is fleeing 

"v -Finds- treasure jn Thy grace. 

--* Thou only givest joy, ^ / 
... . Deep, hut with no^lloy, 

^ , Thou art rjiy dwelling-place ; 
With Thee I am glad and free. 
Who on God reposes 
Want'^s dark doorway closes." 

Then came a speech from one of the neigh- 
bouring "ministers, ^followed by prayer, and a 
hymn, and then' another "speech. And so the 
morning passed away, and the company with 
sharpened appetites "moved to the tables, and 
heartily enjoyed the pies and meat, ham or 
sausages, they had brought with them. 

When this was at an end, the meeting was 
resumed, and continued until near sundown, 
when the* company broke up, and returned 
home to a late tea. Sometimes a merry laugh 
was heard ringing through the young pine 
branches, but even the young people moved 
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along in a sort of tranquil happiness that laugh- 
ing would disturb rather than enhance. 

Up the steep road towards Kirchheim, walked 
a tall gray-haired farmer, around whom clustered 
the Von Herdt family, each anxious to gain the 
private ear of Uncle Hermann, as they knew 
his opinion had been asked, and his advice fol- 
lowed by their parents for years past. Elsie be- 
lieved that the success or failure of all her hopes 
depended upon the opinion he formed of her 
plan of going to Paris. Thekla, too, wanted 
to say a word about her sister's cleverness for 
the same reason, and Conrad Wilkenried having 
perceived that a storm was brewing, and fearing 
it might sever him from Thekla, wanted the old 
farmer to say a word in favour of his going to 
serve his country. 

But Frau von Herdt also wished to talk to 
her uncle, and so Elsie and Conrad were at last 
compelled to give up all hope of speaking to him 
first, but that military service was the topic of 
conversation, could be plainly heard. " No, no," 
he said, " I am sure you would not begrudge 
the lad serving the Fatherland, or your Fritz 
either, after what your mother did at Breslau. 
It's nearly sixty years ago, and I was only a 
little lad, but I can remember all that happened 
that day as well — ah! better even than what 
we have just heard." 

" Oh, do tell us, uncle," exclaimed Elsie, who 
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had drawn nearer to them. "I like to know 
what happened before I was bom. Did grand- 
mother want to go for a soldier ? '* 

" She would have wanted to do so if she had 
been a man," said Uncle Hermann, smiling. 
" She lived as waiting-maid with a lady whose 
father was a soldier — a major — and from her 
young mistress Margaret heard much about the 
French Emperor Napoleon, who was so cruelly 
making war upon our land, and driving our 
king from city to city, burning our villages, and 
pillaging our towns. The nation was too poor and 
broken-hearted to resist much, and it seemed 
that the Prussians must be conquered. But it 
was resolved to make one more last effort, if the 
people would give the king the means of doing it. 
Ah ! I can almost see the old streets of Breslau 
now, as they looked when I walked in that 
day, as proud and exultant as the richest noble ; 
for had I not saved more than a thaler in my 
money-box, and was I not carrying it to the 
Stadthaus as a gift to my country ? " 

Elsie's breath almost stopped in the intensity 
of her feeling, and the tears rose to her eyes as 
the old man paused. " I wish I had lived then ! " 
she said. 

" What would you have done, my dear ? " 
asked the old man. 

Elsie thought for a minute, and then said, 
slowly, considering it the most precious and 
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costly of all her treasures, " I would have sold 
my portfolio of drawings, uncle." 

" Just what many did, Elsie. Burghers came, 
and brought their money; fine ladies their 
jewels; poor women their few hard-earned 
thalers ; and one poor widow, having nothing 
else to give, took the wedding-ring from her 
finger, and gave it for her country." 

" What did grandmother give ? " asked Elsie, 
curiously. 

" Everything, my child. Her mistress, Frau- 
lein von Schmettar, had given or lost all she 
possessed through the war — even the clothes 
that befitted her rank; and Marguerite had 
given all the savings she had made, but when 
the * Bureau for the Free-will Offerings of the 
Nation ' was opened at the Town-hall, the lady 
said, ^I must give something good, Margaret; 
what shall I give ? ' 

" * You have given everything, Fraulein,' said 
her maid ; * you are poor, and ' 

" * Yes, yes ; but I have something more I can 
give. Fine ladies will pay large sums for golden 
hair,* interrupted the lady, and she looked at 
her own beautifiil plaits as she spoke." 

" And she gave her hair ? " said Elsie. 

"Yes, Margaret cut off the beautifiil thick 
plaits of golden hair, although the tears fell and 
almost blinded her while she did it ; and then 
they walked to the old Grothic gateway leading 
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to the Town-hall, where Margaret drew the be- 
trothal-ring from her finger, for that wcis to 
go with her mistress's beautiful hair. Some- 
thing more precious than either hair or ring was 
to follow. 

** Margaret was engaged to a young farmer, and 
while she was drawing the ring from her finger 
she saw him come up with a load of hay as 
his fi^e-will offering. The crowd pushed her 
on into the room and up to the counter, before 
she could speak to him ; but when she came 
back, and while her mistress was arranging her 
mantle, so as to hide her shorn head, she ran up 
to him, and whispered, *I consent, Peter; I 
consent. I have given the ring, and I will give 
you up.' 

** Peter knew well enough what she meant, 
and, as soon as his hay was safely delivered, 
and the waggon sent back to his father's farm 
by a trusty messenger, he went to join the band 
of volunteers who had come forward to save their 
country." 

" Oh, uncle ! " exclaimed Elsie ; " and did he 
come back when the war was over ? " 

The old man shook his head. "No, no, we 
never saw him after he set out to fight the 
French. There was no flaying at soldiers in 
those days, they had to do real work, and fight 
real battles," he said, with a sly glance at Conrad, 
in his new smart uniform. 
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The young man wished he had not put it on 
now, and said something about not thinking it 
would displease anyone. 

" No one is displeased, my lad/' said Uncle 
Hermann, kindly; "you are proud of your 
uniform, like other lads, and it is right you 
should be, only don't give too much time to the 
soldier's finery, and too little to the soldier's 
work. If ever our Fatherland should need you to 
guard her, you know it will be reaLwork, and so 
you should set yourself to learn it as steadily and 
thoroughly as you do your business in Elberfeld.'* 

This was not exactly the kind of advice Frau 
von Herdt wished to be given to the young man ; 
but what could she say when the noble example 
of her mother had just been brought before her. 
She had heard the story before — ^heard it from 
her own father, who was the young volunteer's 
brother, and had promised to care for his bride 
if he did not live to return. Thus,' although 
she was not so deeply moved as Elsie and 
Thekla, something of the generous heroism of 
her noble mother glowed in her heart, as she 
said, "Uncle, I would give up my Fritz and 
Conrad, too, if our coimtry needed them ; but it 
is this playing at soldiers I dislike." 

" Ah, but they must learn — ^must go through 
the drilling and marching necessary to make 
them real soldiers, or of what use would they be 
when the hour of danger came ? '* 
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'* But it is not likely to come," said Frau von 
Herdt, who so dearly Uked to have the last word, 
that she could not resist the temptation even 
with her venerable uncle. 

The old man smiled, and shook his head good 
himiouredly. "Well, well, we'll say no more 
about it now, we're almost home," he said, as 
they came within sight of a substantial-looking 
farmhouse. 

They halted at the gate, and several other 
groups came up to wish the old man good-night. 
The minister, and his three ruddy boys, and the 
schoolmaster, with his wife and daughter, would 
scarcely have slept all that night had they passed 
Uncle Hermann without speaking. It was this 
pleasant phrase of country life that so endeared 
Kirchheim to Elsie ; and she was the first to 
hold out her hand to the rough-looking peasant- 
girl, who followed the pastor with her greeting. 
And yet strangers called Elsie cold and proud, 
just because they did not understand her. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DECISION. 

. >. . • ., .. : . 

Hekel VON'HERtiT had warlkeii to the village with 
some old friends, for he knew it would be im- 
possible to s'a5F a word^tp uncle Herrman yet. 
His wife and daii^tej*s "^must have their turn 
first, but he hopfed after sUpper'' to have a quiet 
hour with the bid fattier, whett he could talk 
to him about Elsie's wish' to go to Paris, and 
learn his 'o*pinibri about tt. ' 
' His wife, hbwefver, liad resolved upon the same 
plan herself, for shie'wis anxibuS to give the old 
man her views of the "matter, "^and engage him 
to speak against" the proposal, when her husband 
shoul4 mention it, which she felt sure he would 
do' before they retum€5'd;homo. ^ Both husband 
and wife, being thus anxious to outstay the other 
and give their own particular view of the mat- 
ter, neither had an oppottunity of doing so and 
the old farmer went to Bed without having heard 
a word about it. 

Kirchheim hours for going to bed were much 
earlier than the Von Herdts were used to, but as 
all were tired with their day's holiday, they 
were not long ih gettihg to sleep. Elsie and 
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Theklahada little-froom over^the porch, and 
Elsie awoke the ne;ct morning before it was light, 
and. lay listening till the whole* farm-yard of 
cocks and hens,., cows and pig9, should awake 
too, that she might get up. ^ . ♦ ^ > • • 

The deep stillness ^as broken ..at length by 
the noisy craw of the king of the farm-yard, and 
very soon the lowing of the. cattle in the -sheds 
was mingled, with the shrill. notes of the chanti- 
cleer.. At tha, game , time, .the first, fresh rosy 
beams of morning came stealing through the 
white curtained^ window, and Elsie^crept quietly 
out of bed, and began to dress. Before she had 
finished, she heard her uncle go down stairs, 
and soon afterwards joined him in the porch 
below. 

The old man was just starting to look at his 
live stock, and Elsie took his arm and walked 
round the yard with him, and peeped into the 
cow-sheds and pig-styes, listening to her 
uncle's talk about the diiSerent animals, and 
trying to understand it, at the same time 
asking many questions that betrayed her 
lamentable ignorance of all farm matters. As 
they turned to leave this spot, Elsie clasped her 
hands in an ecstasy of wondering delight, ex- 
claiming, " Oh, uncle, how beautiful ! " 

" What, my dear, those young pigs ? " asked 
the farmer. But one glance at her face told 
Uncle Hermann he had made a mistake, for 
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Elsie was gazing upwards towards the far east, 
where the sun was just rising from behind the 
hills, and her eyes were slowly filling with tears 
of rapture at the beautiful sight. 

" Oh, uncle, I don't wonder now at men wor- 
shipping the rising sun ! " she said, in a reverent 
whisper. " I feel as though I could kneel down 
here, and thank God for the beauty He has been 
weaving out of the dark night shadows." 

" Did you never see the sun rise before, Elsie ? " 
asked her uncle in surprise. The sight was almost 
as common to him as his pigs and cow-sheds, 
yet he had sufficient appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, never to look upon it altogether unmoved, 
and therefore he could understand something of 
Elsie's wondering delight as she answered in a 
hushed tone, 

" No, never before ; but I must stay and See 
all the wonderful changes of colour now." 

The farmer, of course, could not neglect his 
work for a lovely sunrise, or his niece either, so 
he said, " Very well, Elsie ; come to me when 
you like, I am going across to the field ;" and 
he left her to watch the transformation going on 
in cloud and sky, and morning mist, thinking as 
he went — " Why, our Elsie must have her grand- 
father's love of painting, I wonder whether they 
have allowed her to cultivate this talent." When 
he was leaving the field, Elsie ran to meet him, 
but she said nothing about the sunrise. Her 
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mood had changed, and she was full of frolic 
and fun, picturing to herself and her uncle, with 
much delight, Thakla's dismay when she should 
wake and find she had left her. 

When the whole party assembled for break-* 
fast, Elsie amused them all by telling of the cows 
and pigs, and what she had learnt concerning 
them ; but the beauty of sky and cloud, that had 
so deeply moved her, was altogether omitted, a 
fact which her uncle did not fail to notice. 

When the meal was over, he invited Herr von 
Herdt to go over his farm, and, as soon as they 
left the house, instead of beginning to talk about 
crops and stock, he said, abruptly, " Do you 
know your daughter is a painter. Von Herdt." 

" The little sly puss got up then to tell you all 
about the affair," said her father. 

"About what affair? Elsie has not said a 
word to me about any affair ; I don't even know 
whether she has handled a pencil or brush," said 
Uncle Hermann, and then he told of her delight 
on seeing the sun rise. 

" Then you consider that this talent ought to 
be cultivated," said Herr von Herdt. 

" Certainly, I do. I feel sure the girl is an 
artist, and why shouldn't we have women 
artists ? I don't believe in genius being always 
of one sex in Grermany any more than is the case 
in England and France. We hear of clever 
English women, and why should not our 
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Grerman women be clever too— some of them, at 
least." 

" I suppose because it is not the fashion for 
German girls to think of anything but getting 
married, and keeping house," said Herr von 
Herdt. 

" A stupid notion that will pass away in time, 
I hope," said the old man ; " for if a woman is 
disappointed in this, her supposed life's object, 
what resources has she to fall back upon, either 
for happiness, or, if she be a poor woman, but of 
gentle birth, the means of living either ?" 

" Well, Elsie wants to go to Paris with Fritz 
this spring, that she may pursue her studies 
under a French artist. What do you say to the 
plan ? " asked Von Herdt. 

<< Let her go, to be sure ; she can live with the 
Stahl's, and they will be glad to have her, I 
know," said the old man, decisively. 

" But her mother is very much averse to it— 
that is the difficulty." 

"Ah, I see, like an over-anxious hen, that 
wants to keep her brood under her wings in all 
weathers," said the farmer, smiling ; " we must 
be patient and gentle to the careful mother-love, 
but we must not always yield to it, or the fledg- 
lings will always remain fledglings, which would 
never do for the next brood." 

"Well, you must talk to the little mother 
about this," said Von Herdt. «I should like 
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Elsie to go to Paris, and she shall go if her 
mother will give her consent, but unless this be 
granted I am sure she would not go." 

Frau von Herdt was rather vexed when she 
saw her husband and uncle walk off together, 
nevertheless she did not despair of eventually- 
gaining her point. These new notions concern- 
ing the education of girls, of which some few in 
Elberfeld had began talking lately, were not 
likely, she thought, to have reached a quiet place 
like Kirchheim. If this was so, she would find 
her uncle unaflfected by them, and he, of course, 
would advocate the old system of just teaching 
girls to be good housewives. 

Her surprise, therefore, may be better ima- 
gined than described when she heard that Uncle 
Hermann had been the first to advise the full 
cultivation of Elsie's talents. 

" I could not have thought it possible, uncle," 
she said, a little indignantly, " I thought such 
notions as these were only heard of in places like 
Elberfeld, and that here, in the country, you 
would be free from all such ideas." 

" It is the freedom of the blessed air and sun- 
shine — the freedom of God's earth and sky, that 
teaches me to see many things differently fi"om 
others," replied Uncle Hermann, quietly. " I 
know little of the world, or the world's way of 
looking at things, and so, not being cramped by 
fashion, I can walk abroad, and listen to what 
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our Father would say to us in His dealings with 
trees and flowers, bird and beast ; for these dumb 
things are always teaching us lessons of wisdom, 
if we will but be patient and listen to their 
voice." 

" But, uncle, who ever heard of a girl going to 
Paris to learn painting ? " said Frau von Herdt. 

" My dear, if you had a choice rare bird who 
could not eat the common seed you give to other 
birds, would you allow it to starve rather than 
get the food it could eat ? " asked the old man. 

The lady looked her denial : " How can you 
ask such a question ? " she said. 

" Because you refuse Elsie the food her soul 
longs for — the only food such a soul as hers can 
properly grow upon," replied Uncle Hermann. 
"You forget," he went on, "that God never 
makes two souls exactly alike, any more than 
he makes two faces with precisely the same 
features: Elsie's and Thekla's innermost na- 
tures are as diverse as their faces — both beau- 
tiful with their own peculiar beauty, but yet 
quite dissimilar the one from the other." 

"Nonsense!" replied Frau von Herdt, "do 
you think there has never been a girl in Grer- 
many so fond of painting as our Elsie, who, 
notwithstanding, was brought up in the same 
manner as others like Thekla ? You will make 
the girl quite vain, between you," she added, 
with a touch of motherly pride. 
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" No, no ; I should be sorry to see her grow- 
ing vain," said the old man, "for I daresay- 
there are many girls more clever than she is ; 
but the fact that they are all forced into the very 
same mould as their mothers and sisters makes 
it none the less painful for Elsie. The time 
must come when this will be changed; when 
our women will be compelled to think of some- 
thing beyond mere household drudgery and 
drawing-room gossip. Then I daresay it will 
be the fashion, as it is now the right, for every 
one to cultivate the talents with which God 
has endowed them." 

Of the *wordy war going on concerning her 
future Elsie knew nothing. Conrad, Thekla, and 
she were determined to profit to the utmost by 
this visit to the breezy hills, and so spent the 
whole day out of doors, and it was not until they 
were starting for home in the evening, that she 
learnt the fact of her uncle having heard of her 
wish to go to Paris. He took her aside then, 
and said in a whisper : " Don't waste your time 
while you are away, Elsie; your mother will 
grieve until she has you back under her wing 
again, so learn all you can of the French artists 
as fast as possible, and come back to the 
Fatherland." 

Before Elsie could utter a word, the old man 
slipped three golden gulden into her hand, and 
turning to Fritz, who was waiting for her, told 

D 2 
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him to take good care of the little painting- 
woman, and then turned back at once, leaving 
them to go down the steep road to Barmen by 
themselves. 

" Did you hear of it before, Fritz ? " asked 
Elsie, as soon as she had recovered from her 
surprise. 

" Father told me he thought your wish would 
be gfratified, but Thekla said mother would never 
consent," replied her brother. 

" And I cannot go even to Paris without my 
mother's consent," said Elsie. " Look what 
Uncle Hermann gave me ! " she added, opening 
her hand and showing the gulden. "Dear 
Uncle Hermann ! I shall never spend them, but 
keep them for his sake. Could you make a little 
hole in each, Fritz ? " she asked. 

"To wear round your neck?" asked Fritz, 
laughing. 

"No, I shouldn't wear them always," said 
Elsie ; " but if they were rubbed bright, and 
threaded on a pretty blue ribbon, they would 
not look like common gulden — and they are not 
common now Uncle Hermann has given them 
to me," she added. 

Before she reached home the good news that 
her mother had agreed to let her go to Paris was 
/^rhispered by her father ; nor were Conrad and 
rhekla so engrossed by their own happiness 
that they could not sympathise with Elsie in her 
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g-ladness, so that the family returned home even 
happier than when they set out, and all felt 
better for their holiday. 

Elsie's marriage-linen was now for a time for- 
gotten in the more immediate necessity of pre- 
paring for her departure with Fritz. Frau von 
Herdt certainly seemed to think Paris must be 
one of the most savage places on earth, instead 
of the most polished and refined, and her hus- 
band indulged in many a laugh at her expense 
during the next fortnight, for the house was kept 
in a continual bustle and excitement, getting 
Elsie's dresses in readiness for her journey. 

" What is the use of doing so much ? " said 
von Herdt, at length ; " everything will be old- 
fashioned by the time she reaches Paris, and she 
will have to get new dresses there." 

" She will do no such thing," returned the 
lady. " I am making her dresses enough to last 
the whole year she is there, and I shall be very 

angry if I know she buys any more " and 

she gave Elsie a warning glance as she spoke. 

But Elsie was not likely to transgfress in this 
particular, and of that her mother was fully 
aware. Her father knew it as well, and natu- 
rally anxious that his daughter should not look 
ridiculous beside her Parisian cousins, he took 
care to send private instructions to her aunt 
beforehand that if Elsie's wardrobe was not 
suitable to her position, everything necessary 
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was to be bought, and he would defray the 
expense. 

Herr von Herdt had been to Paris, and he 
knew or suspected that the Barmen and Elber- 
feld "Paris fashions " were very different from 
those in vogue in the capital of fair France. 
He had tried to make his wife believe this, but 
the lady was so confident of her own better 
judgment in the matter that he was obliged to 
give in, and let the work of hat-trimming and 
mantle-making go on without further inter- 
ference. 

" Hats are sure to be worn," said Frau von 
Herdt, " so I shall get you two or three new 
hats, Elsie, but I don't think you will want a 
bonnet." 

" Very well," said Elsie, looking up from her 
work of putting away the drawings she was not 
going to take with her, " I don't mind what I 
wear, as long as I do not look particular." 

Thekla would miss her sister sadly, but she 
had no time to think about this now, for she was 
as ceaselessly occupied as her mother and the 
dress-maker. Even Conrad could not have 
much of her company, and that he felt to be 
peculiarly hard, for he would have to leave 
Elberfeld about the same time as Fritz and 
Elsie, to join the army corps. 

The day fixed for their departure came all too 
soon for everybody. Frau von Herdt was obliged 
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to pack two of Elsie's silk dresses into the box 
without the flounces, and Fritz declared he had 
not got half the things he had intended to take ; 
but Herr von Herdt would not let them postpone 
their journey for a single hour. Punctuality, he 
said, was the soul of business in everything. They 
were expected in Paris on a certain day, and 
they could not get there if they did not start at 
the time fixed. So they were at the railway 
station in time for one of the early trains to 
Rhenish Bavaria, which would be the first stage 
of their journey. At Saarbruck they were to 
stay two days, for they had friends living there, 
and from this border-land to Paris, the journey 
could be pursued with very little difficulty ; for 
the French capital was almost in a direct line 
with Saarbruck. 

Elsie, however, was glad enough when it came 
to an end. She felt tired; almost worn out, 
before Paris was reached, and not at all inclined 
to look at its noble buildings, or handsome wide 
streets, that seemed to enchant Fritz, as they 
drove through them. 

As they expected, the Stahls lived in one of 
the fashionable suburbs of the city, and almost 
frightened poor Elsie with the spendour of their 
establishment and polished manners, so differ- 
ent from their comfortable, easy mode of 
living at home. But uncle, aunt, and cousins 
gave them a very hearty welcome, and asked 
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many questions concerning old friends in 
" Fatherland." 

This name seemed as dear to the Stahls in their 
£ishionable Paris home, as to Elsie who had just 
left it, and never had the loving patriotic name 
seemed so dear to her as now. 

There were three girls younger than herself, 
and her cousin, ^Wllhelm, two years older, and 
all looked so amiable and happy, in spite of the 
extreme politeness of their manners, that Elsie 
felt sure she should very soon love them. The 
youngest, Marie, named after a French friend ^^ 
had eyes just like Thekla's, soft and dark, with 
such a winning, appealing glance in them, that 
Elsie took her in her arms, and the tears came 
into her eyes as she kissed her. 

The little g^l looked up at her cousin in 
wondering surprise for a minute, and then 
silently gave another kiss in return, but pre- 
sently she said, ** You must love Margaret too9 
Cousin Elsie." 

'* Oh, yes, I shall be sure to love Margaret,' 
said Elsie, ''because of her name. I heard 
such a beautifid story the other day about my 
grandmother, whose name was Margaret," she 
added. 

'' Oh, do tell me about it," said little Marie** 
and, calling her sister, she said, ''Cousin Elsij 
knows a beautiful story about someboay named 
Margaret.' 
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*'Oh! do tell Marie and me; we are so fond of 
stories," said Margraret. 

*^ No, no. Cousin Elsie is not to tell any stories 
to-day," said their mother, "she is very tired. 
Gret down, Marie, you are too heavy to be 
nursed," added the lady. 

Oh no, I do not feel so tired now," said Elsie, 

pray let her stay with me, she reminds me so 
much of my sister Thekla," she added, kissing 
the little, upturned face. 

" Very well, my dear; but mind you send her 
away directly you get tired of her," said Frau 
Stahl, or Madame Stahl, as all her friends called 
her. 

It sounded strange, at first, to Elsie to hear 
her aunt addressed by this title — almost as 
strange as the language itself, although she 
could understand pretty well all that was said, 
for her father had been careful that she should 
learn French as correctly as possible. 

In the evening several friends of the family 
came in, and were introduced to Elsie and Fritz. 
All seemed so pleasant and genial in their 
welcome, so gay and light-hearted in their 
manner and conversation, that Elsie thought 
the French must be the happiest people in the 
world, and that it would be her own fault if this 
visit to Paris was otherwise than a most pleasant 
one. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IN PARIS. 

When Elsie awoke the next morning, and moved 
the window-curtain» aside, she was delighted to 
see the sparkling, glistening wavelets of the 
river at a short distance from the house. It 
reminded her of the little Wapper flowing along 
at the end of their own garden at home, and she 
wondered whether Thekla was thinking of her at 
that moment. 

Dear Thekla! she would be very lonely now, 
for Conrad would have left Elberfeld by this 
time, called away by the duty he owed to his 
country. Neither was this all that his joining 
the army would involve ; for his being away from 
his business would be a loss to him, so that he 
and Thekla would be compelled to wait some 
time longer before they could be married. 

" If I could only begin my pattern-painting at 
once, while Conrad is away, I should, perhaps, 
save enough for them to get married next year, 
as they intended," said Elsie, softly to herself, 
as she began dressing. " Let me see. I should 
think I could earn three hundred thalers in a 
year. French artists can command a high price 
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for their silk patterns, my father says, because 
they are so beautiful. Three hundred thalers, 
and the six hundred father is to give us as a 
marriage portion — I wonder whether he would 
lend me mine, and let me pay it back when I can 
sell my paintings, because, if he would, I could 
send and tell Thekla at once that she should 
be married next year, for my six hundred 
thalers would make up what Conrad will lose by 
learning to be a soldier." 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
door, and a servant came in bringing a cup of 
chocolate. " Thank you," said Elsie ; " but tell 
my aunt I am coming down to breakfast." The 
maid stared, which reminded Elsie she had 
spoken in German, which of course the girl did 
not understand, so she added in French, "Thank 
you, I will drink it now you have brought it, but 
I shall not want any more," which seemed to 
puzzle the maid quite as much as the German 
had done. 

Elsie thought she should be keeping the family 
waiting for breakfast, and so she hurried over 
the rest of her toilet, and went down stairs, but 
to her surprise there was no one to be seen ex- 
cept the servants, and not the slightest appear- 
ance of a meal being prepared or cleared away, 
and the maids certainly seemed to regard her 
as an intruder upon their domain. As she was 
returning to her own room, she met her aunt. 
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" Why, dear Elsie, have you been down stairs 
akeady?" said the lady in surprise. "Oh, I 
quite forgot," she added the next minute, "you 
expected to find us at breakfast, but we have 
conformed to the French fashion now, and only 
take a cup of chocolate in our rooms, and meet 
for luncheon in the middle of the day. How- 
ever, I will have breakfast prepared for you and 
Fritz at once," she said, hurrying past Elsie. 

"No, no, aunt, Frit2 w^ould not like that, I am 
sure, neither should I," said her niece, quickly. 
"We would much rather do as you do, although 
things may be diflFerent here." 

" Well, my dear, yoii see French people have 
an idea that we Grermans are quite barbarians ; 
so in little domestic matters, in which no prin- 
ciple is concerned, we have conformed to their 
customs, and have got on much more comforta- 
bly with our friends and servants since ; though, 
for my part, I shall always love the ways of the 
dear old Fatherland better than any others." 

" Yes, aunt, but I should not like you to put 
the servants out by having breakfast prepared 
for us," said Elsie, "and I certainly should not 
like them to think me a barbarian," she added, 
laughing. 

" Very well, dear, it shall be as you wish, but 
I will order luncheon t^ be got ready early to- 
day, for you must see Paris before you com- 
mence your studies." 
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The morning was spent pleasantly enough by 
Elsie and her younger cousins in the nursery, 
she telling them the promised story, and they 
showing her all their stores of toys, picture- 
books, miniature-swords, and cannon, some of 
which had belonged to their brother Wilhelm, 
and were still treasured by them for his sake. 

" Wilhelm is such a dear brother, better than 
anybody else in Paris, except Antoine," said 
little Marie. 

" Who is Antoine ? " asked Elsie. 

" Don*t you know ? the gentleman who came 
in last night, and sat with Wilhelm, talking so 
quietly in the comer. He is a Sunday-school 
teacher, as well as Wilhelm. We all go to 
Sunday-school, you know. Cousin Elsie," said 
the little girl. 

" Then you have a Protestant church here in 
Paris," said Elsie, turning to her elder cousin. 

" Oh, yes, we go to church in the morning, 
and school in the afternoon — all the churches 
are open of a morning and the streets are nice 
and quiet ; but in the evening it is so different : 
the theatres are open instead of the churches, 
and all the people are crowding there, or to the 
pleasure gardens, so that a few of our friends 
who live close by come here on Sunday evenings, 
and we have a little service in the drawing- 
room." 

Elsie was sarprised to find all her cousins, 
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excepting the baby, left the nursery, and came 
down stairs to luncheon, and her aunt explained 
that children always did this as soon as they 
could use a knife and fork properly; it being 
the French fashion that children should spend 
their time, when out of the school-room, with 
their parents, instead of in the nursery with 
servants. 

" So you see, my dear, French fashions are 
not all bad, as some people think," added her 
aunt, smiling. 

As soon as luncheon was over, the ladies went 
up to dress. They were going to the grand old 
church of Notre Dame first, for Madame Stahl 
said they must go there in the middle of the day 
to see the beauty of the stained glass windows, 
and Elsie, anxious not to waste a moment of the 
precious sunlight, was not long putting on her 
things. But when she went to her aunt's room 
to announce that she was ready, the lady looked 
at her in dismay. 

" My dear, you cannot go out like that," she 
said, " you would have everybody turning round 
to look after you ! " 

" Why, what is the matter, aunt ? " said Elsie, 
looking down at her dress, and wondering 
whether its being without flounces was a sin 
against Paris fashions. 

" It is not the dress, dear, but the hat," said 
Madame Stahl ; " no one wears a hat in Paris ; 
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even the boys would be sure to call after you if 
you went out in anything but a bonnet " 

"But I have not got a bonnet, aunt," said 
Elsie, in some dismay. 

" Not got a bonnet, my dear ! oh, how very 
tiresome ! " 

At this moment Margaret came into the room. 
" Wilhelm has brought Antoine to go with us," 
she said, joyfully. 

"And Cousin Elsie has not got a bonnet," 
said her mother. 

" Could she wear one of mine, mamma ?" sug- 
gested Margaret. 

Several were tried, but not one could be found 
to suit the fair hair and blue eyes of the German 
girl. "I must stay at home then, aunt," said 
Elsie, in a tone of disappointment; and she 
went down to the drawing-room to tell her 
brother, and cousin that they must start without 
her. 

But the young Frenchman would not hear 
of her being left behind, or wasting any more 
time about a bonnet. "I will walk with 
Madamoiselle in the hat," he said, "and will 
take care that no one is rude about it." 

Madame Stahl and Margaret said it was just 
like Antoine du Plessis — ^that few other young 
men would have been so brave as to walk 
through the most fashionable part of Paris with 
a lady in a hat, for he would be sure to hear of 
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it in a dozen different ways from his companions 
for some months afterwards. 

Elsie wished her mother had not been so posi- 
tive about what was worn, and had provided 
her with one bonnet at least, instead of so many- 
hats, which would be quite useless; but she 
soon forgot her vexation, in the interest of lis- 
tening to her companion's lively conversation. 
She found that he was an Art student as well as 
herself, and that her uncle had spoken to him 
about her entering the same school, and learn- 
ing under the same master, and, of course, his 
kindness in walking with her now, and so gently 
screening her from observation as much as pos- 
sible, made Elsie very willing to accept his offer 
of introduction. 

** To-morrow you must go to the Louvre," he 
said; ''there are treasures of Art there — pictures 
that you could never grow weary of gazing at ; " 
and the young painter gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of one or two that he thought would par- 
ticularly delight Elsie. 

He seemed just as enthusiastic about the 
grand old cathedral when they reached it. The 
fine Grothic pile, with its lofty square towers, its 
rich front, clustered thick with stony mutilated 
saints, who had looked down from their calm 
height when the Patriarch of Jerusalem stood 
below and preached the third Crusade more 
than six hundred years since. 
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Some such thoughts as these may have been 
passing through the young Frenchman's mind 
as he stood and gazed at these worn figures, for 
he said, in a low tone : "Forgave me for referring 
to your country, Madamoiselle Elsie, but our 
church of Notre Dame is twice the age of your 
Prussia/* 

Elsie smiled ; " Never mind ! Prussia is full 
of life and vigour, if it is young," she said. 

"Not more vigorous than our France," he 
replied, quickly; "we have the advantage of age 
and vigour too." 

There was not time to say any more, for the 
rest of the party joined them, and they walked 
slowly into the dimly-lighted church. There 
were two or three worshippers kneeling before 
the shrine of the Virgin, and Elsie, who had 
never entered a Roman Catholic church before, 
glanced from them to the gorgeous stained-glass 
windows above, wondering why they did not 
kneel to the gold and crimson saints imaged 
there. It was just as reasonable, she thought, 
to expect help from them as from the marble 
image to which they were praying. 

After walking up the grand old aisles and ad- 
miring the stained-glass windows, Antoine du 
Plessis took them to see some of the splendid 
pictures in the little side chapels, and Elsie soon 
found that she could learn very much from her 
companion, who was delighted to meet with 
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some one who could sympathise with his love 
of art. 

By the time they reached home again, Elsie 
and Antoine were fast friends. He insisted 
upon escorting her all the way, and Elsie was 
almost glad she came without a bonnet, since 
the obnoxious hat had gained her such a plea- 
sant companion. 

Several days were devoted to sight-seeing, of 
which Elsie began at last to weary, and was 
really glad when her uncle proposed that she 
should commence studying under a master with- 
out further delay. Fritz, too, was not sorry to take 
his place in his uncle's silk manufactory, under 
the superintendence of his cousin Wilhelm. 

The days after this were pretty well filled up 
for the brother and sister: Elsie's mornings 
were occupied with her studies in her own room, 
and later in the day she attended the Academy. 
One of her uncle's servants always walked with 
her there, and was in attendance when she 
returned, and Antoine took care that nothing 
should annoy her while she was at the Academy; 
so that the days passed very quickly and very 
pleasantly ; and what was more, she made rapid 
progress in her beloved art. 

She was at no loss for friends either. Madame 
Stahl seemed to be the centre of a very nice 
circle of quiet refined French people, and they 
rarely spent an evening at home without com- 
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pany, while Elsie and Fritz always accompanied 
them when they went out. 

But amidst all these pleasant changes in her 
life, Elsie missed her sister, and some of the 
simple ways of the dear German home very 
much, and this more on Sunday than on any 
other day in the week. A French Sunday was 
so unlike anything she had seen in Elberfeld 
that it came upon her very painfully sometimes, 
and she thought she should never get accus- 
tomed to it. 

This day generally began with tears on Elsie's 
part, but she took care not to let her aunt 
or cousins see anything of them, although she 
could not hide her saddened face, as she walked 
through the streets where the ordinary labour of 
other days wa? being carried on. A few more 
people, especially women and children, were 
going into the churches to hear mass, but when 
this was over, there would be no more thought 
of religion, or of Him who has said, " Six days 
shalt thou labour, but the seventh is the Sabbath 
of the Lord, thy God." The Protestant church 
which the Stahls and a few of their French 
friends attended, certainly could not be com- 
plained of as being too profusely decorated. 
Perhaps it was because the Roman Catholic 
churches were in such close neighbourhood, and 
their gorgeous ritual could only be equalled by 

the splendour of the surroundings, that made 
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those, who loved the purer and simpler form of 
worship, go to the other extreme ; for to Elsie the 
little, unpretending Protestant church looked 
little better than a whitewashed barn in its bare 
plainness. 

The service, too, was very simple, but the 
worshippers were earnest and devout, and the 
singing, especially, carried her back, in thought, 
to the old church at Elberfeld, where, perhaps, 
at the same moment they were singing the self- 
same tune. 

As they returned from church, Elsie could not 
but notice that the few shops that had been closed 
in the earlier part of the morning, were being 
opened, and the streets filling with eager 
pleasure-seekers, some going to the Bois de 
Boulogne, or park, others sitting under the trees 
of the broad boulevards, while many were rush- 
ing to the railway, going to Versailles or St. 
Cloud. The workmen were going home to 
dinner, some to return and continue their labour 
until nightfall, others to join the pleasure-seekers, 
or loiter about the cafSs, until the theatres were 
opened. 

After luncheon, all the family returned to 
church, or, rather, to school; the nurse taking 
charge of the little ones, and conducting them to 
their separate classes, and their sitting down at 
the further end of the building, to wait until the 
teaching was over. Madame Stahl had formed 
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a class of these nursemaids, and so they, too, 
were learning as well as the children. Wilhelm 
Stahl and Antoine du Plessis were teachers, but 
Margaret, being still a scholar, Elsie went into 
the Bible-class with her as a scholar too. 

It was very pleasant, although quite different 
from anything Elsie had seen at home, but she 
thought it was very advantageous in binding 
more closely together those few who held the 
pure Protestant faith in this vain, frivilous Paris, 
where there were so many temptations, and so 
few helps to a religious life. 

After dinner, the large drawing-room at home 
began rapidly to fill, and when all were assembled, 
one engaged in prayer, and another read a chapter 
from the Bible, and a few, who were capable of 
doing so, gave a short address in turn, unless a 
minister, by chance, joined the little circle, when 
the order of the meeting was somewhat varied, 
and he conducted the whole service. 

Elsie soon found that Antoine du Plessis was 
the heart and soul of these religious services. 

"And why should I not be?" he said, when 
Margaret Stahl spoke of his enthusiasm. " No 
earthly king can be served worthily with a half- 
hearted service ; no soldier can fight effectively 
unless he love his country, and shall the King of 
kings have less than a earthly monarch. You 
know," he said, turning to Elsie, " that I wanted 
to be a soldier; with all my love of art, I still 
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long for a soldier's life sometimes; and so I 
suppose it is some of the superabundant energy 
finding its expression in this way, which some of 
my countrymen give to pleasure or military 
glory." 

" But military glory is not a right object of 
desire for a Christian," said Elsie. 

" But love for our country is," replied Antoine ; 
" and I would fight for France to-morrow if she 
were threatened by a foreign foe." 

" But that is not likely, is it ? " asked Mar- 
garet. 

" Oh no, mademoiselle, our emperor is too 
powerful and too wise for anything of that sort 
to happen, so I am never likely to use my sword 
in defence of * fair France ; ' " and something like 
a sigh escaped his lips as he spoke. 

" Would you really like to become a soldier ? " 
said Elsie, in some surprise. 

"I believe the soldier instinct was inborn 
with me," replied Antoine ; " and I feel I can no 
more conquer it sometimes than I can help 
breathing, and it is because of this natural 
instinct — this, and our superabundant energy, 
the intense vitality of our nature — ^that, as a 
nation, we are ready to fly to arms on the 
slightest pretext, this is the secret of our love 
for military glory. Nearly every Frenchman is 
bom a soldier, and when I found it was so in my 
own case, and that others had to battle against 
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their natural inclination, and settle do.wn to the 
peaceful avocations of life, I determined to do the 
^ame for my widowed mother's sake, since she 
did not like the idea of my being a soldier. But 
she is gone now, and so if ever France is in peril, 
I shall feel free to join her armies." 

" Well, then, I hope she will never go to war 
again," said Margaret, "for I should not like 
you to be a soldier." 

The young man bowed, and smiled, but did 
not reply; and Wilhelm joining them just after- 
wards, the conversation turned upon other topics ; 
but Elsie could not forget Antoine's words. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE GATHKRIX& SXORH. 

''Elsie, my dear, joa must be caiefbl wliat you 
say to the children, espeaaUy to Marie," said 
Madame Stahl, one day coming* into her niece's 
loom, and speaking* very quickly. 

Elsie looked np firom her drawing in some 
surprise. 

^ I have not seen Marie to-day, aunt," she said. 

^ No, no, my dear, it was not to-day; but you 
told her a story about 3^our grandmother a few 
weeks ago, and, it seems, the child has not yet 
forgotten it, for she has been talking of it in the 
drawing-room." 

Elsie still looked her wonderment. 

'' Surely that could not displease anyone," she 
said. 

** My dear, you forget we are living in France 
— ^in Paris, where the people almost idolize 
Napoleon, whom Marie called a 'wicked, cruel 



man. 



Elsie could not help smiling, as she said, 
"But, aunt, surely our friends would not mind 
what a little girl said about their emperor's 
uncle, now he has been dead so many years." 
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*' Ah, but you forget how sensitive the French 
people are, Elsie," replied her aunt, " especially 
about everything concerning Napoleon and his 
military glory. Of course they smiled, and 
spoke very politely about our prejudices, but I 
could see they did not like what was said. I 
have always been very careful to exclude politics 
from our conversation as much as possible, for 
fear of giving them any ofiFence." 

Elsie wondered whether the French would 
have considered it mere prejudice if they had 
been in the place of the Germans ; but she did 
not say this, for her aunt seemed really hurt 
that anything of the kind had been talked of in 
her house. It must be admitted that, in telling 
the story, Elsie had thrown into it a little of the 
burning indignation she felt against the oppres- 
sor of her country, and the little girl, in repeat- 
ing it, had not omittecj this, so that the grand 
hero of their guests was mentioned in terms of 
the strongest hatred by Marie. 

In her childish anger she even said, " I don't 
like the emperor now because his name is 
Napoleon, and he likes to go to war too, Elsie 
says." 

" But he does not go, to war with Prussia," 
said the gentleman, smiling, and it was this last 
remark that Madame Stahl overheard. 

Then followed a profusion of compliments 
upon the peaceful aspect of things in France as 
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compared with those of Spain, and thus the 
aJBFair was all but forgotten, while that which 
had arisen out of it — the Spanish crown going 
begging for a wearer — ^was as eagerly discussed. 
Little Marie had unconsciously opened her 
mamma's drawing-room, for the discussion of 
politics, and the afiFairs of France and Spain's 
offer of her crown to a German prince were sure 
to come uppermost after their more immediate 
family concerns were talked over. 

But at length these pleasant drawing-room 
chats assumed a more serious aspect. As the 
summer heat grew more intense, men's minds 
seemed to grow more excited, and the lady often 
wished her guests would refrain from bringing 
up the unpleasant topic, when it was even as- 
serted that another war might take place be- 
tween France and Prussia. 

Madame Stahl thought it an unwarrantable 
piece of impertinence on the part of the em- 
peror to say that a German prince should not 
wear the Spanish crown. "Why, .Elsie, my 
dear, it would be just as reasonable for Antoine 
du Plessis to come to me and say, * Madame, you 
must not ask my friend Victor Malins to come 
to your house, because I am afraid you will grow 
too intimate,' " she said, speaking very warmly. 

"But, aunt, is it certain there will be a war?" 
asked Elsie, seriously thinking she had better 
return home at once if it were so. 
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" Well, my dear, news arrived last night that 
the Prince of HohenzoUern had refused the 
crown of Spain, and so we hope all the disagree- 
able feeling that has been aroused about this 
matter may blow over," and Madame Stahl 
heaved a sigh of relief as she spoke. 

Many others who, like Madame Stahl, dreaded 
any rupture of the peace, hoped much from the 
Prince's withdrawal, but alas ! the fierce spirit of 
the French nation was aroused, the excitable 
people were thirsting for military glory, and it 
seemed that nothing but the declaration of war 
would satisfy them. 

One day, about the middle of July, Elsie and 
her cousins, with a few friends, were returning 
from a pleasant trip they had been taking into 
the country, about ten miles from Paris, when 
they were startled by the cry of some dozen boys, 
" To Berlin ! to Berlin ! " 

" What do they mean ? " asked Elsie, in a 
whisper, lifting her pale face, and looking 
anxiously at Antoine du Plessis. 

" I do not know, I can only guess," he replied, 
his voice trembling with emotion. 

The wild cries resounded through the streets 
again and again. " To Berlin ! to Berlin ! " the 
mobs shouted triumphantly, as though the way 
were already open, and they had but to march 
forward and possess the city. 

Elsie's unmistakable German face, with her 
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blue eyes <ind fair hair, must be screened as 
much as possible, or she might be insulted by 
these rude boys, and so Antoine du Plessis took 
her under his more immediate protection, and 
hurried through the crowded streets as quickly 
as possible. Before they reached home they 
heard the news — the Government had called 
out the army reserves, therefore war must be 
inevitable, although it had not yet been formally 
declared. 

" It is imwise — ^foolish, I think," said Antoine 
to Wilhelm, when they reached home ; " and yet 
I can understand what must seem the madness 
of the people about it, because I know how the 
war-cry sets my own blood dapcing and tingling, 
in spite of my sober reason and judgment." 

" I do hope you will not be carried away by 
your feelings to join the army," said Wilhelm, 
in a tone of sadness. 

" But why ? My country's quarrel is mine ! " 
said Antoine, quickly. 

" But you are not bound to take it up as I 
am," said Wilhelm. 

" As you are ! what do you mean, Wilhelm ? " 
asked Antoine in a tone of surprise. " You have 
nothing of our thirst for glory. In your calm, 
reasoning way you cannot understand our excite- 
ment and our enthusiasm in our country's cause." 

" But I can understand the call of duty for my 
country's cause," said Wilhelm, calmly. 
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" The call of duty ? " repeated Antoine. 

" Yes. Don't you know that if war is declared 
to-morrow I shall probably be summoned to 
Prussia before the end of the week." 

" And you will go, Wilhelm, when all your in- 
terests, your business, your friends are here in 
France," said Antoine. 

" Yes, at the call of duty and for love of 
Fatherland !" said Wilhelm, firmly. 

"And fight against your friends! Victor 
Malins and one or two others whom I know you 
love are in the army, and you may be brought 
face to face in the battle-field." 

" Don't, oh ! pray don't, Antoine," said Wil- 
helm, in a tone of suppressed agony, " this has 
been on my mind for weeks past — ever since the 
possibility of a war was talked of amongst us." 

" This, then, is the secret of your pallid looks 
and failing appetite that your mother has been 
so anxious about," said his friend. 

Wilhelm nodded ; " I suppose it is," he said, 
" I have suffered a great deal already in conse- 
quence of this impending war." 

" But, my dear fellow, you know nothing of 
our craving thirst for the excitement and glory 
of a campaign," said Antoine, " so that it seems 
to me quite foolish for you to make such a 
trouble of it. You are not obliged to take part 
in the struggle ; you are not in Prussia." 

" If I were I should not suffer as I do, but it is 
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the thought that I shall have to fight against 
friends, perhaps dear personal friends, that 
makes it so hard." 

"But you are not obliged to fight against 
them," said Antoine, impatiently. " As I said 
before, you know nothing of what is so potent a 
spell to us — glory." 

" Perhaps not ; but do you think the call of 
duty and the love of the dear Fatherland is less 
powerful with us than this thirst for glory is with 
you. If Prussia calls * To arms ' the cry will be 
responded to as quickly as it will be even in 
France, though with less passion, doubtless, for 
we shall count the cost beforehand, as I have 
been doing for some time past." 

"Which is quite enough to make any man's 
courage evaporate," said Antoine, shrugging 
his shoulders suggestively. 

Wilhelm shook his head. " No, no," he said, 
" We count the cost first and grow enthusiastic 
afterwards, which is, I know, a reversion of your 
French fashion." 

Antoine nodded. " Paris will go frantic to- 
morrow when the soldiers come in," he said. 
" It will scarcely be safe for Mademoiselle Elsie 
to go to the Academy with only a servant. I 
will call, if I may, and walk with them through 
the streets." 

" Many thanks, Antoine ; my cousin will not 
regret her escort I know," said Wilhelm, with a 
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laint smile, and he went into the house, for the 
two young men had lingered outside to finish 
their conversation. 

As soon as Wilhelm entered the room in which 
Madame Stahl was sitting he could see she had 
been weeping. " What is it, little mother ? " he 
said, bending over her chair and kissing her 
tenderly. 

She drew his head down upon her shoulder, 
while the tears flowed down her cheeks again. 
" Oh, Wilhelm, my son, must I give you up !" she 
said, in tones of thrilling agony. 

For a moment the young man's heart almost 
failed him, but he managed to speak calmly in 
a minute or two. " Mother, if the call comes 
for -me to go you will not keep me back," he 
said. 

" No, no, Wilhelm ; I will not be so selfish, and 
yet — yet you are my only son, and the sacrifice 
will be very great." 

"Not greater, mother, than others have to 
make for the sake of the Fatherland," said Wil- 
helm, in a low voice. 

" Perhaps not, perhaps not," said his mother, 
in a distressed tone ; " but, oh, my son, it is very 
hard, especially so that you may have to fight 
against dear friends." 

"Hush, mother, do not mention that," said 
Wilhelm, quickly, " we must try to say God's 
will be done even in that, but I can't say it yet; 
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it is so very bitter when I think I may come 
face to face with Antoine or Victor Malins." 

Madame Stahl found that she must conquer 
her own personal feeling for the sake of Wil- 
helm, and she roused herself to the task. " It 
may not be so bad sls we are thinking after all," 
she said, drying her tears and trying to smile. 

" It is best to face the worst at once, mother, 
and get accustomed to it," said Wilhelm. " If 
war is declared by the emperor against Prussia, 
I shall be summoned at once, and I shall obey 
the call," he added, resolutely. 

Madame Stahl bowed her head in acqui- 
escence, but she could not trust herself to speak. 

" My father will not be called yet, perhaps 
not at all," went on Wilhelm ; " and I think 
Elsie and Fritz had better stay here. Fritz will 
be able to help father in the business, and Elsie, 
I am sure, will cheer you and the girls." 

" Oh, Wilhelm, you talk as though you were 
going to start to-morrow — as though you had 
already been summoned," interrupted his 
mother. " It may not be so bad as this after all 

• _ 

— ^war has not been declared yet, and God may 
turn the heart of the emperor's advisers against 
it. I have prayed that it may be so, and I 
know Elsie has done the same ; let us try to 
cast our care and anxiety upon Him who has 
promised to care for us, and give us strength 
equal to our day." 
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Yes, mother dear, strengfth for the day, but 
not before the day," said Wilhelm. " We have 
all been making a mistake about this — going 
forward to meet the care and sorrow, instead of 
waiting until it comes.'* 

At this moment the door opened, and Elsie 
came in. She would have gone back when 
she saw her aunt and cousin were talking, 
but Madame Stahl called her. "What is it, 
Elsie, my love. We are not talking of anything 
you may not hear," she said. Elsie's eyes, too, 
looked red, as though she had been crying, and, 
as she drew a low ottoman to sit upon close to 
her aunt's feet, the tears welled up to her eyes 
again. 

"I have been thinking, aunt, it would be 
better for me to go home at once, if there is 
likely to be a war," she said, in a tremulous 
voice. 

**Ah, I see, Elsie, you have been no wiser 
than Wilhelm and I in this matter," said 
Madame Stahl, gently patting her niece's head. 
" You have been borrowing the trouble of to- 
morrow to burden to-day with, although we are 
never promised extra strength for borrowed care 
and sorrow." 

** But, aunt, everybody thinks there must be 
a war now," said Elsie, sadly, " and I have been 
thinking of Conrad and poor Thekla. Father, 
too, may have to go, aunt," she said, with a 
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shudder, " and then mother would want me to 
take care of Thekla." 

" But your father will not have to go yet, 
Elsie," said Madame Stahl, " perhaps not at all. 
The young men will be the first called," and her 
lip quivered as she looked at her fine stalwart 
son, and thought of him lying wounded and 
helpless on the battle-field. 

" Elsie, I want you to stay here — at least, for 
a little while," said Wilhelm, in a hoarse 
whisper, "you and Fritz must cheer and com- 
fort mother after I am gone — ^that is if I have to 
go," he added, trying to speak pla5rfully. 

" I will stay then until I am wanted at home," 
said Elsie; "but — ^but if father should be called," 
she added, "I must go home to mother and 
Thekla." 

" Of course you will, Elsie. The call of duty 
would then be as plain for you as the summons 
to join the army will be tor me," said Wilhelm, 
" and I hope " 

" Now children, I will not have any more talk- 
ing to-night," suddenly exclaimed Madame 
Stahl. " Go to bed both of you, and don't forget, 

*' A sure stronghold our God is He, 
A trasty shield and weapon ; 
Our help He'll be, and set us free 
From every ill can happen." 

Wilhelm stooped and kissed his mother. 
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You won't forget to practise what you have 
been preaching, little mother," he said, with a 
smile. 

** Saucy boy, go to bed," returned Madame 
StahL 

'^I will go still further, and say go to bed 
and go to sleep," retorted Wilhelm. **Come, 
Elsie," he added, **you are looking quite pale. 
Antoine will be wondering what is the matter 
with you next." 

** Do not tell Margaret or Marie what we have 
been talking about, my dear," said her aunt ; '' it 
will be time enough for them to know it when 
Wilhelm is called, and there is just a possibility 
that this may not happen, as war has not yet 
been declared." 

Many a fervent prayer ascended to heaven 
that night from German homes both rich and 
poor, and many an earnest, conscientious French- 
man like Antoine du Plessis prayed that the 
nation might not be left to its natural instincts 
at this time and plunge madly into war. But 
alas for the hopes founded at this time upon the 
intervention of England. Before nightfall the 
next day the fatal word had been spoken and war 
ivas declared. All the city seemed mad with 
delirious joy when they heard the news, and the 
cry, " To Berlin ! to Berlin ! " was on every lip. 

Elsie and Margaret had gone to visit some 
friends near the Chamber of the Corps Legislatif 
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where the ominous words were first uttered, and 
they were at a loss to know what the cheering 
and shouting could mean. 

But the news spread through Paris like 
wildfire, and very soon afterwards Antoine 
and Victor Malins came rushing in to warn 
the girls not to attempt to return home until 
they came to fetch them in the dusk of the 
evening. 

" The people are wild — mad with fi-antic de- 
light," said Antoine, in a manner which showed 
that he was not proof against the popular ex- 
citement, and that it was only by keeping a 
strong restraint upon himself that he was able 
to speak and act at all calmly. His companion 
was already half beside himself. He had come 
out in his imiform, and the sight of it was 
enough to raise him to the position of a hero in 
the popular fervour. He had been embraced, 
kissed, and had the offer of wine and brandy, as 
much as he could drink, on his way here, so that 
it was not to be wondered at that he was half 
intoxicated with excitement, although he had 
not drank either wine or brandy. 

But the sight of Elsie's pale, shuddering face 
recalled to Antoine's mind that the news which 
caused all this frantic joy to his countrymen 
brought only bitter sorrow and anguish to his 
dear German firiends, and, touching Victor's 
shoulder, he whispered, "Say no more about 
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these things now," as he was about to enlarge 
upon the all engrossing topic. 

Under th^- calm starlit sky, Elsie and Mar- 
garet, withtheir two guardians, walked home. 
Victor had put off his uniform, so that no one 
noticed them, but wherever a soldier appeared 
he wa3 , greetecl with shouts of joy and exulta- 
tion, and more . than one had been made help- 
lessly into^ic;^ted ]by Jhe bountiful liberality of 
people he had never seen before. 

As yet Margaret did not know how nearly 
this war woul^ touph her, own hpme, and so she 
laughed and chatted upon, indifferent topics 
almost as gaily as, ever. Elsie would feel 
anxious, of course;, it was quite natural she 
should feel sad and anxious about Conrad, so 
that she was ngt at all surprised at her silence, 
but she wondered Antoine did not try to rouse 
her out of her melancholy. But somehow he 
seemed to be as dull and silent as Elsie herself, 
for neither of them spoke until they had nearly 
reached home, when he suddenly took her hand 
in his, and whispered, 

** Elsie, will you promise not to let any of 
these things — anything that happens through 
this war — come between us to sever our — our 
friendship," he added, hastily. Elsie was very 
much surprised, for Antoine spoke with intense 
earnestness — almost passion — and he clasped 
her hand more tightly, and stood still, waiting 
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for her answer. " Tell me, Elsie, you will not 
forget me," he added. 

" Forget you ! Oh, no never. But, Antoine, 
you are not going to this war," said Elsie, in a 
trembling voice. 

" No, not yet, but we cannot tell what may 
happen; duty may call me as well as your 
Cousin Wilhelm," he said, sadly. 

" But, Antoine, for you to go will be worse 
than all," said Elsie. 

She thought of Conrad and Wilhelm, fighting, 
perhaps face to face, with Antoine and Victor, 
and a fiercer pang was added to her grief at the 
bare possibility of such a thing. 

A day or two afterwards the summons came 
firom Prussia for "Wilhelm Stahl to return to the 
Fatherland at once, and take up arms in its 
defence. 

The tears had all been shed beforehand, and 
there was no time for useless lamentation now. 
Margaret awoke fi*om her fancied security as 
firom a dream, and, like many another German 
g^rl, found that war meant something more to 
her than newspaper gossip or singing national 
songs — ^that it meant taking the light of her 
eyes and the joy of her heart — ^her beloved 
brother ; but she, too, bore herself bravely for 
his sake, and would not let him see how much 
she suflfered for fear of grieving him. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE soldier's KNAPSACK. 

Thekla von Herdt stood before the lipen- 
chests sprinkling sprigs of lavender between 
the layers of linen, and, in spite of her efforts to 
to keep them back, a few tears fell with the 
lavender upon her own as well as Elsie's pile. 

" Dear Elsie ! she is away now, and I am glad 
of it, for I could not bear to see her bright 
sunny face clouded, and she would. feel these 
troubles so very deeply," said Thekla, softly to 
herself as she smoothed out some of the yellow 
substantial-looking sheeting before placing it in 
Elsie's chest. 

The summer bleaching was well-nigh over, 
for the end of July was drawing near, and Frau 
von Herdt had sent her to put away the linen 
for the sake of giving her some employment for 
an hour or two, for she knew that the poor girl's 
firmness would be taxed to the utmost later in 
the day, and fretting beforehand was not likely 
to make her stronger when the trial came. 

Thekla knew how bitter this trial woidd be, 
and, mistrusting her own strength to bear it 
patiently and bravely, she packed the linen as 
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quickly as she could, and then, going to her 
own room, she knelt down to pray for strength 
and grace, not only for herself, but for Conrad. 
He had served but a few months in the army, 
but had proved himself so apt a soldier that he 
had been drawn to serve in the impending war 
with France, and was coming that day to bid 
her farewell. She whispered the word to her- 
self as she knelt at the bedside, and wondered 
whether it would be a life-long farewell— 
whether she should ever see him again after he 
went out with her father through the evening 
shadows to the railway station. 

She was still thinking thus — still praying for 
grace and strength to bow submissively to the 
will of God, whatever might be the issue of the 
war, when a gentle tap was heard at the door, 
and, on opening it, Thekla saw her mother. 

Frau von Herdt was very tender towards her 
daughter now. It was wonderful how these 
troubles had changed her. She trembled al- 
most as much as Thekla herself as, kissing her, 
she said, " He has come already, my child, and 
wants to see you at once." 
♦ " Oh mother — Conrad," and she would im- 
mediately have passed her mother, but that she 
stopped her. 

**No no, Thekla, we must both be braver 
than we are before we go down," she said, " our 
soldiers must not leave us with sad hearts. 
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thinking the w^ak women-folk are fretting* at 
home. We must be brave and patient, and 
hide our sorrow now — ^brave to work and pray 
while they are fighting by-and-bye." 

Thekla bowed her head, but could not speak 
for choking sobs. After a few minutes, how- 
ever, she conquered her emotion, and, having 
bathed her face, went down stairs, looking very 
pale it is true, but otherwise cheerftil. She had 
not seen Conrad Wilkenried for some time, and 
was almost startled to see the change in him. 
There was a look of stem determination in his 
face she had never noticed before, as though 
the man had already had a battle to fight, and 
a hard one too. That the victory had been 
gained was evidenced in the look of calm, 
strong, repose that lay in the lines of his face, 
and his very manner in meeting Thekla, so 
silent, yet so strong in its protecting love, all 
mutely spoke of the change that was passing 
over his whole nature. 

For some minutes neither spoke, but at length 
Conrad, noticing that Thekla was looking at 
his knapsack, said, " Shall I show you some of 
its contents, my darling ?'* 

"I should like to see them," said Thekla, 
" may I open it ? " 

This, however, she found was not easy for her 
inexperienced fingers, and was obliged to give 
it up. This opening of the knapsack gave them 
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the use of their tongues again, and Thekla could 
not help laughing" at the first article drawn from 
its folds. 

"A picture!" she exclaimed, "Oh, Conrad, 
what a strange thing to have ; where did you 
get it ? Is it for me ? Did you buy it ? " 

The young man smiled and shook his head. 
" It is part of our outfit," he said. ** Our com- 
manders thought we had better see what sort of 
fellows we are likely to meet with on the battle- 
field before we get there." 

" Oh, Conrad, don't talk nonsense," interrupted 
Thekla, " this is not the picture of a soldier, but 
some savage. Where does he come from — New 
Zealand?" 

"No, Fraulein, that gentleman comes from 
Africa," said Conrad, playfully. 

" Well, you are not going to Afi:ica," laughed 
Thekla. 

" No, but the French are going to fetch these 
handsome fellows to Germany," said Conrad. 

Thekla's face changed in a moment when she 
heard these words. " Bring them to Germany !" 
she uttered in a voice of horror. 

To see the picture of a half-clothed, fierce- 
looking, hideous savage, believing him to be 
hundreds of miles away, is one thing, but to 
hear that the same savage is coming as an 
enemy to your country — perhaps even to your 
home — and that you and those dearer than life 
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to you may be at his mercy is quite another 
matter ; and Thekla looked at this picture of the 
Turco with such a look of blank horror in her 
face that Conrad almost regretted having shown 
it to her. 

"Jt was wise to give us these, Thekla," he 
said, " for we shall get accustomed to the look 
of the savages before we have to meet them ; 
but to have come face to face with them in battle 
unprepared would have unnerved many even of 
our bravest men, I fancy/* He took the pic- 
ture from her as he spoke, and to turn her 
thoughts from dwelling on its hideousness, he 
placed in her hands a small map. 

"What is this ?" she said, opening it. 

"Another part of our outfit. A map of 
France, showing all the principal roads, bridges, 
and railways, as well as the fortresses, so that 
if the war should have to be fought out on 
French ground instead of German as the em- 
peror intends, we shall not be at a loss as to 
where we are." 

"Where do they expect the French will come ?" 
asked Thekla, with a shudder. " Will they come 
toElberfeld?" 

" I hope not, my darling. The people of the 
Lower Rhine provinces are gathering in their 
harvests as fast as they can and moving away, 
for it is expected the French will make their 
attack on the South German provinces.' 
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''But our Prussian soldiers will drive them 
back," said Thekla, quickly. 

Conrad shook his head rather sadly. ''We 
are not so confident of victory as the Parisians 
are," he said. "We know which is our weak 
point and doubtless the. French know it too ; 
and vigorous as our exertions may be, we shall 
not have time to do m\ich in the way of pre- 
paration for the defence of the south." 

" Father is going with you as far as Saarbruck 
to fetch our friends to stay with us awhile, for 
they are old people, and cannot bear much 
trouble or care now." said Thekla. 

"It will certainlybe wiser for them to re- 
move," said Conrad, ''but the French will 
advance f^^her southwards, I fancy, although 
no part of the border-land must be left un- 
defended. But I am, glad Herr von Herdt is 
going to. Saarbruck, ^nA hope he will be able to 
stay overSunday with us," he added, "then you 
will have sojcn^Jdea how^our Sundays are likely 
to be spent when not actually engaged in battle, 
but yet unable to atten4 God's house of prayer." 

" X wish ,1 qoul4 go too^"^^\6, Thekla. 

Conrad shook his head, "No, no, that would 
never dOj" he said; "we shall want all the 
maiden if9lk to, stay, at h^me and^^ork for us 
while we are in the field fighjting for you." 

"Work ior you!" exclaimed Thekla, "what 
can we &o for you when yoiTare so far away? I 
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have sometimes thought lately that I should 
like to be a nurse, but my mother says I could 
not do it." 

" Some must do it, or many a poor fellow will 
die for want of attention ; but you, Thekla, my 
love, will be of more service to us at home if you 
will only work for us." 

" Oh, Conrad, only tell me what I can do," 
exclaimed Thekla, quickly. " If I could only 
think I were helping you by anything I could 
do " 

" I am sure you would do it my Thekla," in- 
terrupted her companion. As he spoke he took 
a small pouch from his pocket and turned out 
its contents upon Thekla's lap. 

" What is this ? " she asked, picking up the 
strip of stout calico and little piece of lint. 

" That is for me to use myself if I should be 
wounded and the ambulance not at hand to take 
me to the hospital," replied Conrad. 

Thekla shuddered, and the tears rose to her 
eyes which she strove in vain to hide as she took 
up a little square of cloth. 

This, however, was taken from her hand by 
Conrad. " No, no, Thekla," he said, " you must 
not have that yet. Forgive me my darling for 
mentioning such a painful subject to you, but 
you know, my dear, I may be wounded — many 
must be — and there will be a great demand for 
all these sort of things, bandages and lint, and 
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I thought if you only knew that you might 
alleviate pain — ^perhaps save many lives — by 
picking old linen into soft downy threads^ you 
would be glad to do it." 

"Oh, yes, indeed I should," said Thekla, 
bravely drying her tears. *'I am so glad you 
told me, Conrad, though it is so dreadful to think 
of you lying wounded, perhaps — ^perhaps worse,*' 
she said, with a stifled sob. 

**No, not worse, my Thekla, but better," said 
Conrad, tenderly, "better for me, though not for 
you. If I could go away feeling quite sure 
you would not fret for me I could — " 

"Oh, don't, don't, Conrad!" interrupted 
Thekla. 

** But, my darling, it will be better for you to 
glance now and then at such a possibility. You 
know the road to heaven is just as short from 
the battle-field as the quiet room at home, if we 
are only believers in Christ resting in His 
righteousness and atonement. I have learned 
to think more of these things lately, Thekla, and 
I can now say with St. Paul, * I know whom I 
have believed and that He is able to keep that 
which I have committed to Him until that day,' 
and all the din and turmoil of the battle-field 
will not make Him forget His unworthy servant." 

"Oh, Conrad, I am so glad," whispered 
Thekla, through her tears. 

" Yes, my darling, I knew this would comfort 
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you more than anything else, and that is why 
I mentioned the subject — this and one other 
reason." 

"What is that ?" asked Thekla, curiously. 

Conrad glanced at the square of cloth he held 
in his hand, and seemed to hesitate while he 
murmured, " I should so like her to do it." 

"Like me to do what ?" asked Thekla. 

Conrad looked up ; "I should like to carry 
some of your sewing with me wherever I go," 
he said, " and so I want you to sew this little 
piece of cloth on to my vest." 

"What is it ?" asked Thekla. 

"Will you try to be brave if I tell you ?" he 
said. 

Thekla nodded, and Conrad placed the square 
of cloth in her hand, and she saw that his name 
was on it, and the number of his regiment, and 
then hers, with her address. 

" What is this for ? " she asked. 

" To sew on the breast of my vest," he said, 
trying to speak playfully. "Will you do this 
piece of sewing for me before I go ?" 

Yes ; but why do you want it ?" she said. 
All our men have it, and then, if they 
should be killed, those who bury them will take 
this ofl^ and send it to the regiment named, 
and it will be sent on to their friends. So you 
see, my darling, you will not have to suffer any 
suspense about me." 
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"But suppose you should be wounded/* 
gasped Thekla, feeling she must say something. 

" Then I can write and let you know, I dare 
say, or get some one else to do it for me, for we 
are going to take a post-office with every regi- 
ment, and proper cards have been prepared and 
given out to the men. And so we can write our 
letter on one side, and the address on the other, 
in pencil instead of ink, and by passing a wet 
cloth over it afterwards, it will not be rubbed out, 
on account of aparticular preparation of the card." 

" That is very convenient," said Thekla. 
" How thoughtftil they have been to get all this 
ready for you." 

" You may well say that. I doubt very much 
whether the French soldiers will be as well pre- 
pared in this respect as we are, although France 
is the first military power of Europe," and Con- 
rad looked with something of loving pride on 
the little tokens of care-taking for the soldier's 
welfare that lay on Thekla's lap, although they 
were of so sad a character. 

Frau von Herdt and her husband came in 
soon afterwards, and the matron was highly 
indignant when she saw the picture of the 
Turco, and heard that half-savage men were 
to be engaged on the French side in this war. 

"It's mean, and only a Napoleon that has 
always hated our Germany would do it," she 
said, hotly. 
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"Ah! little mother, you won't begrudge our 
Conrad fighting for the Fatherland ! " said Von 
Herdt, with a smile, as he recollected how angry- 
she had been at the idea of his serving as a 
soldier only a short time before. 

" No, it will be real, earnest, noble work now, 
not mere playing with swords and guns," said 
the lady ; but she could not suppress a sigh as 
she looked at Thekla, and thought how dearly 
this war might Cost her, and how all her life 
would be shadowed, perhaps, by a random shot 
from a French gun. 

Herr von Herdt contrived to keep up the 
spirits of the little party pretty well ; but Conrad 
and Thekla said very little. Several friends 
came in to tea to wish Conrad farewell, and soon 
afterwards a letter was brought in by a servant. 
It was from Wilhelm Stahl, regretting that he 
could not come to Elberfeld ; but being ordered 
to join his regiment in Berlin, he had been 
obliged to hurry there without dday. He spoke 
of Paris letters having been sent to tell them all 
about Elsie, and her determination to remain 
where she was, which was news to the family, 
as they had not received the letters, and did not 
even know that their young kinsman had left his 
home to serve in the defence of the Fatherland. 

" Bravo, Wilhelm ! " exclaimed Von Herdt, 
when he was half through the letter ; " it must 
have been harder for him than any of us, for he 
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has many friends in France, I know, and yet he 
does not shrink from doing his duty even for 
their sakes." 

" Does he send any news from Berlin ? " asked 
Conrad. 

" Stop a minute, and let me finish the letter, 
and then I'll tell you what he says," replied Von 
Herdt, returning to his epistle, which, being 
written in French — ^Wilhelm's most ready mode 
of communication — ^was not so easily made out 
by his uncle, as Von Herdt's French was of 
rather recent acquisition. 

He came to the end at last, and then, laying 
it down, he said, " Wilhelm will make as good a 
soldier as he does a manufacturer. He is ftiU 
of enthusiasm about his regiment, and has been 
chosen standard-bearer. The king delivered the 
colours into his hand, with a fervent * God bless 
you ;' and he would rather die ten deaths than 
give them up, he says." 

" Brave lad, he knows he's fighting for the 
right — ^for hearth and home, and Fatherland ! " 
exclaimed Frau von Herdt, with swimming eyes. 

" But you forget, little mother, that Wilhelm's 
home is not in the Fatherland. He will fight 
simply from duty and loyalty, as it seems to 
me," replied Vou Herdt.. 

While the elder folks of the party were talking 
over this, and the interest the king showed in 
the welfare of his troops, some one asked what 
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day was to be fixed for general prayer and 
humiliation before God. 

During the discussion ensuing upon this sub- 
ject, Thekla and Conrad went into the adjoining 
room, where she got a needle and thread, and 
silently sewed the square of cloth, that bore his 
name and address, on to the vest he wore. 
Many loving fingers were engaged in the same 
sad work at this time throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, but none bore themselves 
more bravely^ for the sake of the loved one about 
to depart, than Thekla von HerdL Her fingers 
trembled, and her lips quivered fi)r a moment, 
as she thought how and where those stitches 
might be severed; but she looked up into 
Conrad's face, and smiled, as he murmured a 
fervent " God bless my Thekla ! " 

Just then the town band passed, playing the 
"Watch on the Rhine," and Conrad said, 
glancing at the time-piece, '^ I must go to do it, 
or the French may be over the border before we 
are aware of it;" and with one long, silent 
embrace he passed^ into the other room, and 
hastily shaking hands with all around, he took 
up his knapsack, and before Von Herdt could 
pick up his coat, was out in the street, and on 
his way to the railway station, ' 
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CHAPTER VI I. 

WITH THE AKMY AT WOERTH. 

The vine-cldd hill* -and rustling cornfields 
looked lovely in their peaceful fruitfuhiess as the 
morning suiFcait^his filrst bright ^rays-^over the 
landscape, and glittered on the waves -of the far- 
famed and much-dispiited Rhine.' 

Herr von H^rdt and his yotiilg companion 
looked out upon the scene, and neither could 
repress the sigh that involuntarily arose^ as they 
thought how soon all this^nftightbe changed: 
how the hills, ndw laden with luscious fhiit, would 
soon be bristling with Cannon ; and how the 
possession of the little plot of ground from which 
the cottager and- his wife were now hastily 
gathering the barely-ripened wheat and barley 
would be hotly contended by opposing hosts of 
men at the cost, perhaps, of the lives of hun- 
dreds, who, but a short time before, were feeding 
their cattle or pruning their vines on these 
very hills, without the faintest thought of danger. 

Early as it was f when they reached the little 
roadside station where they intended to stop, 
all the village was astir. Women and chil- 
dren were hastily packing up the furniture 
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^nd--puttiiig*it- into waggons, while the men 
gathered in what they could of the harvest, 
^.nd drove the cattle to. a ^^feir ; place. In the 
neighbourhood of Saarbruck the fields were fairly 
cleared, <.and most o£ the .inhabitants had gone 
Ci^stward fpr sa^f^ty,. , r . 

..Here . our^ travellers h^rd from a fellow- 
countryman Y^ho Jiad; been living at Metz, that 
the Eipperor, \Yith the Prince Imperial, had 
arrived : there, a^nd tha-t vast preparations were 
bein^ maAe for the invasioa.of Germany. - 

"The Emperor's fdte, on the 15th of August, 
shall be kegt,this„ year at Berlin, they say," 
added their informant. . 

" Did they tell you how they were going to 
get there ? " asked Von Herdt, coolly. 

The Grerman smiled es he answefed : " If talk- 
ing would take them there, Berlin would soon be 
blessed with their eompany.'*- 

"Ah, but we must first show them how we 
despised Gremians can fight," said Von Herdt. 

" We can fight well when we mean to do so," 
said Conrad, seriously. 

Von Herdt's old firiends welcomed him most 
gladly, and willingly consented to accompany 
him back to Elberfeld until their native town 
should become a safe place of abode. But 
they required a few days to prepare for this 
migration, and so Conrad had his wish, for 
Von Herdt stayed in the neighbourhood over 
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Sunday. It was a day never to be forgotten, 
and he would not have missed what he then saw 
for an)rthing, for he never doubted afterwards 
how the conflict must end. 

The Prussian army was, by this time, gathered 
in some considerable force, and was camped in 
detachments round a green hill. Here a little 
altar had been prepared by the neighbouring 
clergy ; and that sweet, genial Sunday morning 
the echoes all around were awoke by that 
mighty congregation singing Luther's grand old 
hymn : — * 

"A sure stronghold our God is He ; 

A trasty shield and weapon ; 
Our help he'll be, and set us free 

From every ill can happen. 
That old malicious foe 
Intends us deadly woe, 
Armed with the strength of hell. 
And deepest craft as well. 
On earth is not his fellow. 

" Through our own force we nothing can, 

Straight were we lost for ever, 
But for us fights the proper Man, 

By God sent to deliver. 
Ask ye who this may be ? 
Christ Jesus named is He ! 
Of Sabbaoth the Lord, 
Sole God to be adored, 
'Tis He must win the battle. 

• Translated from the " Lyra Germanica * 
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** And now the world with devils filled. 
All eager to devour us. 
Our souls to fear should little yield ; 

They cannot overpower us, 
Their dreaded prince no more 
Can harm us as of yore. 
Look grim as e'er he may : 
Doom'd is his ancient sway ; 
A word can overthrow him. 

•' Still shall they have that word. His might, 
And yet no thanks shall merit. 
Still is He with us in the fight, 
By His good gifts and Spirit. 
E'en should they take our life. 
Goods, honour, children, wife, 
Though all of these be gone. 
Yet nothing have they won ; 
God's kingdom still abideth." 

Divine service was thus attended by a most 
attentive audience, and afterwards the General 
and his staff, with many of the soldiers, gathered 
round the little communion table at the top of 
the hill to commemorate the dying love of Him 
who has already fought the battle for us, and 
gained the victory over our spiritual enemy. 

Those who had field-glasses could see the 
hostile army on .the opposite side of the river, 
while the French, on their part, were attentive 
observers of their German opponents. They 
were astonished at this mode of spending Sun- 
day, so different fi-om their own light firivolous 
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way of passing the sacred hours. The prepara- 
tion they made for the stem conflict was drink- 
ing wine and brandy in unlimited quantities, 
and shouting patriotic songs, so that it was no 
wonder that the distant view of the Grerman 
Sabbath made such an impression upon them 
that they could not help exclaiming afterwards, 
** Ah, we know why the Prussians conquer." 

The news that the French army was in the 
neighbourhood had reached Saarbruck before 
Von Herdt arrived there the next morning, and 
he found many of the inhabitants, both French 
and German, preparing to cross the river and 
take reftige in the interior of Prussia. His 
friends had hastened their preparations and were 
now anxious to depart ; for they could only too 
well recollect a similar invasion of their native 
land by a former Emperor Napoleon and the 
scenes of horror they then witnessed as children 
had never been forgotten through all these 
years. 

But near as the French were pressing to Saar- 
bruck, the first shot was fired at Saarlouis, a few 
miles north of Saarbruck, and here Conrad re- 
ceived his "baptism of fire" with rather more 
effect than the young Prince Imperial a few days 
later at the battle of Saarbruck. It was little 
more than a skirmish, but Conrad found that 
the French mitrailleuse guns could kill and 
wound, though only in a skirmish. He escaped 
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With a slight wound, but it was sufficient to 
detain him in hospital for a few days and prevent 
him joining in the battle of Saarbruck, the first 
fought in the war. Weissenbourg soon followed, 
and when the news of this victory reached 
Conrad he could rest no longer, but begged to 
be allowed to join his regiment at once, which, 
with the army of the Crown Prince, was still 
pressing" southwards to check the French ad- 
•vances near Woerth. . 

As the wound had been but slight at first, and 
was now nearly healed, the surgeon gave him 
the necessary permission to leave at once ; and, 
with his knapsack again strapped on his back, 
he set out, all impatience to join the main body 
of the army. 

Woerth is a pretty little Alsatian village, nest- 
ling between two ridges of cultivated hills, and 
through the valley thus formed winds a tiny 
river — the Bruder. Down the eastern high 
road, through its avenue of trees, came Conrad, 
wearied with his march in the hot August sun, and 
yet anxious as ever to report himself to his com- 
mander. To the right and left of this road the 
Grerman army had just halted, and a perfect 
forest of spiked helmets reached far down the 
hill. 

As soon as the necessary formalities had been 
gone through, Conrad had time to look across at 
the opposite hill. This, he noticed, was crowned 
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by a strip of forest, and the French had, probably, 
learned that trees are valuable in case of a 
retreat ; for immediately to the front of the wood 
could be seen the army of the great French gene- 
ral. Marshal McMahon. Regiments of black 
Turcos, wide-trousered Zouaves, and Cuirassiers, 
with their brightly-gleaming armoiu*, stretched 
down the hill, and it was easy to see that each 
army was impatiently waiting for the moment of 
action. The French determined to cover their 
losses at Weissenbourg, and the Germans deter- 
mined to repel the invader of the Fatherland 
even on his own soil. 

At length the bands struck up the soul-inspiring 
** Watch on the Rhine." Then came the sharp 
crackling of the musketry, and the battle was 
begfun. The Crown Prince took the direction 
of affairs, and Conrad's regiment was left in 
reserve. The French artillery told fearfully, 
and the front ranks were literally mowed down ; 
but the Prussians bravely still pressed forward, 
constantly using their needle-guns until a breach 
was made in the enemy's columns, and it soon 
came to a hand-to-hand fight between the mur- 
derous Turcos, whose trade is war, and the home- 
loving Bavarians who were fighting for wife and 
little ones. At one moment it seemed that the 
French were retreating, but Marshal McMahon 
brought out his reserve from the little wood, 
and then the brave Prussians fell back, leaving 
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hundreds of their companions dead upon the 
field. 

Conrad, who was with the regiments in reserve, 
hearing all the din of the battle, but seeing very 
little, was most anxious to join in the fight, and 
sometimes he could not help fearing that they 
had been forgotten, in spite of his confidence in 
the Crown Prince as a leader. The Prince and 
his English wife were very popular; for while 
the Princess was organizing hospitals and bands 
of trained nurses at home in Berlin, her husband 
was proving himself a wise, prompt, and efficient 
commander in the field ; and, what was perhaps 
more praiseworthy and a rarer quality in one 
of such noble birth, willing to yield the palm^ as 
a strategist, to Von Moltke, and follow his di- 
rections. 

There was little fear that the reserve regiments 
would be forgotten when the right moment came 
for calling them into action ; and at length the 
bugle sounded, and the word of command rang 
along the lines, " Forward ! " 

" Now, God have mercy on us \" said Conrad, 
half aloud, not firom fear, for he was as anxious 
to join in the battle as any one, but at that word 
of command he had thought of Thekla, and that 
their next meeting might be before the throne of 
Grod. Forward ! over heaps of dead and dying, 
their ranks sometimes broken, as they had to step 
aside to avoid being kicked by the horses plung- 
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ing in.their agDny;.the regiment^otre^et hurried 
into the strife, where the battle was raging 
thickest. ..Qn andjon thjey pressed, npw driving 
$he French before them, uois; being .^riyen back 
themselves^. . .The littte. .river, ^carpely deep 
enough to jfloat a skiff in the.5mnnjer, was, in 
one place, completely choked , with th^ bodies of 
men and horses, while it3.tii\y wayelets were 
dyed with the life-bl^od of h^^ndrejds.of the best 
and bravest, sons of JFrance and Gexmany. 
. Forward, and stilL forward i the French had 
retreated ta , their sbeitec of the s;(;rip pf forest 
crowning, the -hill, .and Conrad* with his brave 
companions, -Still pressed oji.. Hot, breathless, 
dusty, and blood-stained, onward they came; 
but Conrad -thought^ he .shpuld.ngyer leave that 
little Alsatian wood alive. In a pleasant, green 
glade, under, the shadaw ojf widersp^eading trees, 
that, doubtless, had joften, Jling to the merry 
shouts of some pic-nic party, or the children 
§:om- the village heloWy,he,^a,vr jSi, German. officer 
lying wounded and ^bleeding, Som^ one had 
contrived taxaise-him ,a littla ag3^lnst the trunk 
of a tree, andnoiK, asijie Crowix Eri^ice came in 
sight, he feebly xaised hia arm, ^nd shouted, 
,^ Victory ./' It was^the last worihje Qver uttered, 
for the cruel, -barbarous. Turco^ yfhoxn. Conrad 
was 4J?iving-forward^t the point jpf his bayonet, 
tjim^d round as he.heard^th^t. pry, and shot his 
prostrate, helpless foe. 
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-- But- his Aeath was ^eedily avenged. No 
sooner had he turned* onca more towards Conr 
rad^.than he was laid low at. his. feet^ and the 
liferblood of the officer and his base^murdeisr 
was mingled OQ the fresh^ green grass. Conrad 
gave one glance at the hideous, black face, and 
then, pressed on again^ but only to be driven 
back .when V he had advanced about a dozen 
yards* -Here ensued another hand to hand fight, 
which had scarcely -commencedj when Conrad 
fell, pi(M-oed in his leg with ,^ bayonet from 
behind > It was the work of a wounded Turco, 
who, lying near, and mingling loud curses with 
his agonised cries of anguish, stilLcontrived to 
use his weapon,, with such effect^ that more than 
one, besides -Conrad,: had fallen down wounded 
close by. 

Conrad saw this — saw the man make a des- 
perate plunge at a young standard-bearer, who, 
not content with his own colours, was very 
eagerly contending for a French eagle. This 
was the grand object of dispute now. It had 
already passed from hand to hand, as bearer 
after bearer had fallen dead or wounded; but 
the young German, who seemed to be speaking 
French almost as fluently as the French soldiers 
themselves, seemed in nowise disposed to give 
up the contest. 

It would, however, have cost him dearly if 
Conrad had not been at hand. The Turco was 
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watching the strife as eagerly as anyone — 
watching to have a hand in it too, and a cruel 
malicious grin broke out over all his face as he 
saw that the combatants were gradually draw- 
ing nearer to where he was lying. His bayonet 
had already been struck from his hand by 
Conrad, and had fallen on the gpround at some 
distance, but, although only able to raise him- 
self on his elbow, he contrived to load his rifle 
once more. The battle of the standard had 
raged so fiercely, French and German showing 
equal bravery and equal determination to pos- 
sess it, that Conrad had failed to notice the 
movements of the foe who had wounded him for 
some minutes, until a low chuckling sound frt>m 
the hideous-looking black man caused him to 
look round, and then he saw that he had by 
some means loaded his rifle, and was in the act 
of firing at the young standard-bearer. 

There was not a moment to be lost if he would 
save him. Cold drops of perspiration broke out 
over Conrad's face as he saw the weapon raised, 
but he lifted his gun too, and, with the butt end 
of i^ struck the Turco such a violent blow on 
the wrist as made him yell again with rage and 
pain, while at the same moment the rifle went 
off, but fortunately missed its aim, and then fell 
at some distance from the miscreant's hand. 

The next moment a loud shout was raised. 
The French eagle had been captured at last. 
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and Wilhelm Stahl — for he it was whom Conrad 
had saved — bore it off triumphantly. The fight- 
ing had almost ceased now, but shouts of victory 
were still heard sounding through the glades of 
the wood, the dying often taking up the shout 
with all their little remaining strength, and 
literally breathing out their lives with it upon 
their lips. Gradually, however, these sounds, 
and all the din of the battle, passed away from 
this part of the wood, and then nothing was to 
be heard save the groans of the wounded, the 
murmured prayers of dying comrades, and the 
muttered curses of the heathen Turcos. 

The French were retreating, and the German 
army was in hot pursuit, and most earnestly did 
Conrad wish he was still among his victorious 
comrades. Lying there he found far more un- 
endurable than mingling in the fray, and when, 
on looking round, he saw the eyes of the Turco 
gleaming so evilly upon him a cold shudder 
ran through all his frame. It was not that he 
was afraid to meet death; he had braved it 
many times during the day; but to meet it 
here by the hand of an assassin, to receive a 
treacherous bayonet thrust or rifle ball without 
the chance of defending himself, even without 
seeing his antagonist when he murdered him, 
was very different from meeting death in a fair 
honourable face to face fight. 

The battle had raged for hours before the 
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scale turned in favour of the German arms, and 
now in this forest glade, it was beginning to 
grow dark. Dark! and that murderous Turco 
so close, and no help at hand. Conrad feared, 
yes feared, that he was not more dangerously 
wounded than he himself. He almost hated 
himself for the feeling, and yet he could not 
help it, for he knew that the man had conceived 
a mortal hatred to himself for having frustrated 
his plan of shooting the young standard-bearer, 
and he felt sure that he would murder him as he 
lay if he only had the slightest chance. 

At length Conrad resolved to crawl to a dis- 
tance, and there await the coming of the ambu- 
lance, if his wounded leg would only allow him 
to move. The groans and cries of his wounded 
comrades had lately g^own fainter and fewer; 
but no sooner did he raise himself on his arm 
than several heads were turned to look at him, 
and one poor lad near managed to touch him, 
and, with his dying breath, gasp out, "We 
have not given our lives in vain. This victory 
has saved Grermany ! " 

Conrad felt almost ashamed of trying to save 
himself, even from the Turco, when he caught 
the whispered words, and with a desperate effort, 
dragged himself nearer to the dying man. " Can 
I do anything for you?" he said, tenderly. 

The young soldier shook his head; "I am 
almost home," he said, looking upward. 
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Surely I know that voice," said Conrad. 
"Do you come from Elberfeld?" he asked, 
anxiously peering into the young man's face, 
which the deep shadow cast by the trees and 
the gathering twilight almost effectually con- 
cealed. 

•*Yes, yes," said the young man, with even 
yet some energy, " my father is Dr. Reichardt, 
of Elberfeld ; do you know him ? " 

" Yes ; I have met him at Herr von Herdt's ; 
I am Conrad Wilkenried." 

"And you are not hurt? You may escape, 
and go to Elberfeld again. Will you give my 
love to my mother, and tell her I died happy, 
through the lessons she taught me when I was 
a child at home ; yes, happy and peaceful, though 
on a battle-field." 

He had spoken very rapidly, but the words 
were so faint at last Conrad could scarcely dis- 
tinguish them. He managed to get close 
enough to him to raise his head upon his arm, 
so that the fair young face was pillowed on his 
bosom. A smile of grateful thanks passed over 
the placid features ; but young Reichardt could 
not speak, for the life blood came pouring from 
his lips, and saturated Conrad's vest, and in 
another minute his spirit had fled whence it 
came. 

Lifting his eyes from the face of the brave 
young friend of whom he had heard so much at 

H 
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home, he caught those of the Turco still fixed 
upon him with an expression of the deadliest 
hate. He also had contrived to move after 
his victim, and Conrad saw, too, that he had 
picked up a bayonet in his progress. For one 
moment he felt tempted to take a similar 
weapon and give the first thrust ; but a feelinjj 
of honour— of utter repulsion to strike a fallen 
foe, even though that foe would strike him if 
he could — made him withdraw his hand. He 
resolved, however, to get out of his reach, if pos- 
sible ; so, laying down the head that had rested 
on his shoulder, he dragged himself over a 
dead horse that lay in the way, hoping that this 
would prove a barrier to the progress of his foe. 

To proceed further at once was almost an im- 
possibility. The agony caused by the wound in 
his leg, and the weakness from loss of blood 
almost made him faint, and he was obliged to 
pause and rest when the horse had been passed, 
hoping that his enemy was by this time tired 
out. 

But no : the Turco had made up his mind to 
have his revenge. He knew nothing of any code 
of honour — of principles of right and justice to 
be followed even in war. He felt he had him- 
self been injured, and so determined that Con- 
rad's life should be sacrificed for that of the 
standard-bearer he had saved and was soon to be 
seen stealthily creeping over the horse, dragging 
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his wounded limb after him just as. Conrad him- 
self had done. 

The sight of that face, now grown so terrible 
to Conrad made him forget for a time the agony 
of his wounded leg, and he crawled on much 
more briskly than he could have thought pos- 
sible five minutes before. On and on, past 
groups of wounded and dying men, who raised 
their heads as he passed, and murmured " Vic- 
tory," or " Germany is saved ;" past friend and 
foe, lying together in groups — even in heaps. 
Steel breast-plates and brass helmets, needle- 
guns and chassep6ts mingled together in utter 
confusion. But they all lay unnoticed, or 
at least unregarded by Conrad, who likewise 
seemed to have lost all fear of other Turcos but 
the one who kept following him so persistently. 
At last the trees of the wood became few and 
scattered, and as he had utterly failed in dodging 
his enemy in the wood, he resolved to try the 
open fields. 

Here were many indications of a hasty and 
precipitate retreat. French knapsacks, overcoats, 
and rifles lay in every direction, while several 
baggage-waggons were overturned at a short 
distance. To gain one of these, and, favoured 
by the gathering shades of night, to hide him- 
self, now became the object of Conrad's exer- 
tions. He dared not look round to see if his 

enemy was following him, but bent all his 
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energy to reach the post of safety ; and at last, 
after suffering untold agonies, he succeeded in 
so doing, and had only just reached its friendly 
shelter when he fainted. 

How long he lay in this condition he could 
not tell, but he was aroused from his torpor by a 
rough hand pulling off his vest, and opening his 
eyes, he saw that the stars were gleaming 
brightly in the sky. It was, however, not the 
Turco who had thus disturbed him ; and the 
relief he felt on seeing this, made him almost 
forget that there could be other enemies abroad, 
until he heard a gruff voice say in French, 
"He's dead enough, don't waste powder on 
him." The words probably saved his life, for, 
after this, Conrad neither moved nor spoke. 
Resistance would be in vain, he knew, and he 
let the miscreants strip him, and watched them, 
as they went away, tear off the cloth badge 
Thekla had sewed on at his request, and toss it 
away, with the strip of lint and bandage. If he 
had but something to cover him, he would have 
gone in search of that, but he was shivering with 
cold now, and his only chance of escape from 
death, in another form, seemed to be in lying 
close to the baggage-waggons, for shelter from 
the chill night air. So another hour of agony 
dragged its slow length along, and no one came 
to Conrad's relief. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BEFORE PHALSBURG, 

• 

To He out in the open fields, with a wounded 
leg -and very little covering to protect the body 
from the cold night winds and dews, is not 
pleasant even in August, and Conrad found it 
more hard to bear, because, in the little, shady 
wood from which he had made his escape a few 
hours before, he could see lights gleaming now 
and again, and through the stillness he could 
hear sounds of help and relief — the ambulance 
carriages with their attendant nurses and 
doctors. 

How he wished they would continue the search 
for wounded out into the open fields. But this 
was scarcely likely, fof'the fight had almost 
ceased at the edge of the wood, and little besides 
baggage and waggons was lying about beyond 
its confines. He tried once or twice to raise his 
voice and cry for help when the lights carae 
nearer, but he was faint and sick from loss of 
blood, want of food, and almost superhuman 
exertion to make good his escape from the 
Turco, and when he called, his voice sounded so 
weak and feeble, as almost to startle himself. 
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At last all sounds died away in the distance, and 
the birds, frightened from their nests in the trees 
by the fierce fight raging below, began to come 
back again, and trill their morning songs of 
joy and gladness, as though all pain and misery, 
sin and war had passed from the earth, never 
to return. Conrad had sunk back with a groan 
of despair, as the lights gradually disappeared 
from among the trees ; but the matin song of the 
birds awoke fresh hope in his heart. He recalled 
to mind the words of Him who had said, " Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing, and one 
of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father ; but the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear ye not, therefore, ye 
are of more value than many sparrows ;" and, 
thinking thus, he once more tried to move, and 
then perceived that the grey light of dawn was 
giving place to the rosy flush of sunrise. He 
managed to crawl out of his hiding-place, when 
his first care was to look round for something to 
cover his shivering limbs, and, to his great 
relief, he saw a few yards oflF some ragged non- 
descript articles that had, doubtless, belonged to 
the men who had robbed him. He might have 
hesitated, at any other time, before venturing to 
touch such dirty, tattered rags as these, but he 
felt it to be no time for squeamish prejudices 
and soon contrived to put them on. If he could 
only have seen what a dirty, ragged, disreput- 
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able wretch he looked in his new habiliments, 
he would still have hesitated as to whether he 
should not take them oS again, and wait in 
patient hope for some other means of relief ; but 
the exertion of moving even this short distance 
made him keenly sensible of another want that 
must be satisfied. He was ravenously hungry, 
and yet could see nothing to eat. 

The fields had been cleared of their summer 
crop, so there was nothing to be got from them 
— nothing from the wood either — ^until the bury- 
ing parties came round to lay his brave comrades 
in their unknown graves. This might not be 
done for hours yet, for the living — the wounded 
•claimed the first care and attention, and there 
would be no time to think of the slain yet. So, 
instead of going back to where the battle had 
raged so hotly the day before, he crawled on 
over the field in the opposite direction, and at 
length saw, to his great joy, a piece of garden 
ground in which melons were growing. It was 
a wonder this had escaped the ravaging hands 
of the French soldiers, for they helped them- 
selves without scruple, he had heard, to what- 
ever came in their way. He felt compelled, in 
his present condition, to do the same, resolving, 
however, to do no damage, and if the owner 
were there, he would ask for what he wanted, and 
tell him how he came into that miserable plight. 

But no one was to be seen, so Conrad boldly 
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entered, and eagerly began eating the deliciously 
cool fruit. His repast was soon interrupted. 
A waggon drew up, and a rough-spoken man 
jumped out, and, as soon as he saw Conrad* 
angrily demanded what he was doing. 

The man spoke in German, with a slightly 
French accent, and Conrad's heart leaped for 
joy when he heard it. He could not repress a 
smile as he glanced down at his ragged clothes, 
and thought what a sorry figure he must cut. 
" I don't look much like a soldier now, my good 
friend, but some rascal robbed me of my clothes 
in the night, and I have been glad to get into 
these rags and drag myself in search of some- 
thing to eat." 

" You a soldier ! " said the gardener, giving 
him a contemptuous kick, " It's a very good 
excuse for stealing my melons, as though I 
didn't lose enough by the rascally soldiers 
themselves, but you'll find it won't save you 
from jail, I can tell you, my fine fellow." 

In vain Conrad protested, showed his leg, 
spoke of the recent battle, the man either could 
not or would not believe him, but, seizing him 
by the collar, dragged him to the waggon, into 
which he compelled him to get. He bound 
him to the side, and left a man to keep guard 
over him while he superintended the loading 
of the waggon with fruit and vegetables that 
ought to have been carried away the day before. 
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From his keeper Conrad learnt that he was to 
go to the village of Tilling, some miles to the 
west, and there be lodged in jail as a common 
thief. All his firmness forsook him when he 
heard this. To be a prisoner was bad enough 
under any circumstances, but to be in prison as 
a thief and vagabond was ten times worse than 
the honourable exile of a soldier. His wounds, 
too, were exceedingly painful — the old one as 
well as that received the day before, and this, 
with the weakness and illness caused by ex- 
posure and want of food, quite broke down his 
spirit. Surely God had forgotten him, or he 
would not be left in such a condition. This 
thought added to his misery — this and the 
anxiety he began to feel on his friends' account, 
for if the square of cloth were found it would be 
sent to Thekla, and then everyone would grieve 
for him as dead. Ah, well, he would be before 
long, he thought ; but he never could endure 
such misery as had now fallen upon him. This 
was very different irom marching in the ranks of 
a victorious army, much harder to endure than 
the stir and din or pain and danger of the 
battle-field, and Conrad gave himself up to these 
gloomy despairing thoughts until the waggon 
was loaded and began to move on, when the 
jolting caused him such increased pain in his 
leg that he could think of but little besides. 

After a journey of what seemed an inter- 
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minable length to Conrad, Tilling was reached, 
and he was safely lodged in the little lock-up. 
His guard here, however, was more humane 
than his captor, and, though a Frenchman, not 
understanding a single word of German, when 
he saw the inflamed untended wound through a 
slit in Conrad's trousers, at once sent for a 
doctor, and put a heap of dry strav/ in the 
comer for him to lie upon. 

He was to be taken before the Prefect of 
Phalsburg the next morning, he heard, and then 
he hoped he should be released, and, having 
had his leg dressed, and also something to eat, 
hope again began to dawn in his heart. But, 
alas ! it was doomed to disappointment. Before 
night the whole village was astir with the news 
that the German army was coming toattack and 
besiege the fortress of Phalsburg, close by, so 
that all lesser business was forgotten in pre- 
paring for the defence. Some were for seeking 
safety in flight, locking up their houses and 
leaving them in the care of friends. Others 
had heard that the Grermans were much more 
orderly and less gfiven to pillage than their own 
countrymen, and so thought it worth while to 
stay at home and see this wonderful Crown 
Prince and his brave army ; but all united in 
doing what they could to strengthen the po- 
sition of the fortress that was to keep back 
the enemy. 
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" Your fortress will not keep back the army ; 
it will go on like the resistless waves of the 
sea," said Conrad, when made to comprehend 
the news, quite forgetting that his words were 
perfectly unintelligible to the Frenchman. His 
jailer, however, seeing that the poor wounded 
beggar was inclined to be civil, and knowing 
he could not even attempt to escape while his 
leg was so bad, and feeling it was somewhat 
hard to keep him there in prison without taking 
him before a magistrate to have his crime 
proved, he resolved to do what he could to 
lighten his affliction, and so gave him permis- 
sion to go up into a loft where he could see the 
German army pass at a short distance. 

Conrad eagerly accepted this kind offer, his 
heart beating high with the hope that one of 
his companions might recognise him as they 
passed. But this he saw would be impossible 
the moment he gsized out of his loop-hole. He 
should never be able to make them hear his 
shouts, the road was at too great a distance, but 
he was grateftil for this glimpse of the outer 
world, for he had been some days in prison now, 
and it would be better than nothing only to see 
the army with which he ought to be marching. 

It did not seem that the villagers were very 
much afraid of their enemies. Girls and boys, as 
well as men and women, crowded the street to 
see the Germans take up their position on a little 
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rising ground just opposite the fortress of Phals- 
burg, for this was to be the point of attack where 
the siege-guns were to be placed, so as to throw 
the shells most advantageously. Conrad shud- 
dered as he looked between the rows of poplars 
and the old-fashioned red farmhouses dotted 
here and there among the fields, and thought 
that a few random shells thrown by either friend 
or foe, would quickly reduce them to a heap of 
burning ruins. 

The next morning he was awake by daybreak, 
and his jailer allowed him to go up to the loft 
again. Both sides were now preparing for the 
attack. The old rampart of Phalsburg, on the 
top of a slight eminence, could be plainly seen 
bristling with guns; and as the morning mist 
was lifted by ^ slight breeze which just stirred 
the leaves of the trees, the German cannon 
could be discerned on the opposite hill. But 
Conrad did not think they were ready to open 
fire until he saw a puff of white smoke rise into 
the air, then heard the quick rush of a pass- 
ing shell, followed by a piercing shriek in the 
distance. It had fallen into the little town. 
The attack had commenced ; and then the French 
guns belched forth their defiance, with much 
smoke and the deafening cannon-roar. Flash 
after flash comes out from the old rampart, while 
the curling smoke goes winding its way up 
through the stately trees, followed by a cloud of 
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dust in the German camp, but the shots fail to 
silence the German guns. 

Crash after crash follows on their well-directed 
aim, as roofs fall in with the bursting of the 
shells, and chimneys and other masonry topple 
over into the street, half bewildering the people, 
who know not whither to fly for refuge from the 
fast approaching destruction. The French guns 
were scarcely less destructive than those of the 
enemy. A shell, missing the camp, struck one 
of the old red farmhouses, and in a few minutes 
it was in flames. The outhouses, too, caught 
fire from some of the burning missiles flying 
about, and soon the piteous cries and yells of 
the helpless dumb animals were added to the 
general confusion. . The farmer and his wife, 
with their three children, came running down 
into the village, filling the air with their shrieks 
and cries as they turned, once and again, to look 
at the old homestead, now one mass of flame. 
Smoke and flames were rising in all directions — 
the smoke of burning houses whose owners were 
ruined by the fell destruction of this one morn- 
ing's work. 

" And this is war ! " thought Conrad. It was 
a diffierent phase to that he had seen at Woerth, 
for now it seemed that all the peaceable inhabi- 
tants of this little town were doomed to destruc- 
tion. Little children going to school were shot, 
and almost torn to pieces by the bursting of a 
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shell in the street. Another group, crowding 
round their mother, with frightened faces, to ask 
what all the noise and smoke in the street 
meant, were scattered and crushed to death by 
the falling in of roof and chimneys, rafters and 
ceiling, or lay, torn, bleeding, and crippled, 
among the dust and rubbish. 

Yes, this was war — that men talked of as 
" glorious ! " Conrad shuddered with horror as 
he thought of it ; and then, with the din of the 
cannonading sounding in his ears, he fell on his 
knees and prayed for peace — prayed for it as he 
had never yet prayed, for never before had he 
thought of the innocent, helpless victims as 
now. 

All day the firing continued, but the fortress 
gave no sign of yielding, and the next day it 
was rumoured that the Crown Prince would not 
allow this comparatively insignificant fortress to 
stop his onward march. The German armies 
were to concentrate their forces before Metz — 
the hitherto impregnable fortress which had 
never yet fallen into an enemy's hand ; but the 
Prince intended to leave a few troops and guns 
to keep the town employed, in order to prevent 
the garrison from harassing him with attacks 
from behind. 

This, Conrad knew, was quite in accordance 
with German tactics, and so did not doubt its 
truth ; but as the days went on, and his wound 
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began to heal, he became more than ever anxious 
as to his own fate. He felt this more especially as 
the sullen firing from the ramparts and opposite 
hill was kept up without any visible effect on 
either side, and he seemed to be totally forgotten. 

At length something like a trial was accorded 
him, and he received his sentence — ^three months' 
imprisonment for stealing the gardener's melons. 
It should have been for wearing ragged clothes, 
since it was these that brought him into such 
disgrace. However, there was nothing for it 
now but to stay here, with what patience he 
could muster, and pick up what he could of the 
news to satisfy his craving to know what was 
going forward in the army. 

The fortress still held out, to the equal admi- 
ration and annoyance of the besiegers, who sent 
a flag of truce to the brave old governor, who 
refused to surrender his trust. The 15 th of 
August, which the French had boasted should 
be spent by the army at Berlin, was the national 
f(Ste-day, and^ in spite of the misery all around, 
the villagers donned their gay holiday dress, and 
the brave old commander, Greneral Talhouet, 
fired a salute in honour of his master the Em- 
peror, who had brought all this misery upon 
his people by his restless ambition and love of 
power. Conrad hoped that some little liberty 
would be granted to him on this general holi- 
day, but he found that his confinement was more 
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rigorous than ever, which puzzled him at first 
not a little. 

A few days later he overheard an Alsatian 
tell another that it was suspected he was a Prus- 
sian spy, and would attempt to escape and get 
across to the camp on the hill, and that orders 
had been given, in the event of his making this 
attempt, to shoot him at once. This was not a 
very pleasant thing to hear, for it was exactly 
what Conrad intended to do if he had the chance. 
He did not, however, quite despair of success 
even now ; only he would have to be more wary 
and cautious how he set about it, and not at- 
tempt to do it until his leg was quite healed. 
Escaping fi-om prison when convicted upon an 
unjust charge, was quite different firom doing 
so as a soldier, he thought. Some might have 
been glad of the enforced protection from further 
dangers in the battle-field ; but Conrad was not. 
He was longing to join his regiment again, to 
take his part in the great battle he felt sure 
would be fought before Metz. But it seemed 
that his wish would not be gratified ; for as 
the days and weeks went by, and his leg got 
stronger, he was more strictly guarded than 
ever. What added to his anxiety and distress 
was the thought of the grief of his friends at 
Elberfeld, to whom he could send no tidings of 
his whereabouts, for the suspicious Frenchmen 
who had him in their power would have taken 
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it as a positive confirmation of his guilt as a 
spy if he had attempted to communicate with 
friends in Germany. So here he had to remain, 
with what patience he could muster, until the 
time of his release should come, and he should 
be allowed to depart 



CHAPTER IX, 

THE WIDOW, 

The journey to Elberfeld did not occupy many 
days, but Herr von Herdt contrived to see his 
nephew Wilhelm Stahl, the young standard- 
bearer, on his way back, and, altogether, his 
hopes of victory and a speedy end to the cam- 
paign were so much enhanced by what he saw 
of the German troops, that he rather overlooked 
the strength of the enemy when recounting this 
to his wife and daughter at home. 

Their visitors, of course, made extra work to 
be done in the household, but Frau von Herdt 
was rather glad of this than otherwise. She 
told Thekla she must consider the old folks, and 
take them out to see the town whenever they 
felt inclined to go, which last suggestion was 
as much for Thekla's benefit as for their friends' 
sake. Not that she wasted her time in idly 
lamenting Conrad's departure ; she was far too 
sensible for that; and, but for the unwonted 
paleness of her cheek, and the nervous start she 
could not wholly restrain whenever she heard 
the town-band play " The Watch on the Rhine," 
no one would have known how deeply she was 
suffering. 
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But her mother saw and noted this ; and, al- 
though she, as well as Thekla, sat down to make 
lint and prepare bandages for some hours daily, 
yet for her time to be wholly given up to this 
employment she knew would not be good for the 
girl, and so was glad of anything that pre- 
sented itself in the light of duty to call her away 
occasionally. 

To Thekla, herself, however, the coming of 
these friends was a real trial, for she could rarely ' 
be alone except when she went into her own 
room to pour out her soul before God in prayer. 
The quiet pick-picking, which had quite taken 
the place of the spinning in the household, and 
which her nimble fingers had become accus- 
tomed to perform, without any hindrance to her 
thoughts, often had to be given up for a walk in 
the town, or by the river, and when it was not 
interrupted, Thekla seldom had any time for 
herself. The old lady always insisted upon 
helping her in her work, and talked continually 
of her native town of Saarbruck, and her hopes 
and fears lest the French should attack that as 
the first German town that lay in their way. 

" Conrad thinks the attack will be on the most 
southern states," said Thekla, feeling she must 
say something. 

"Well, I'm glad to hear it, my dear, for, you 

see, I have been obliged to leave a good many 

things behind me, which 1 should be very sorry 

I 2 
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to lose ; and French soldiers ain't at all parti- 
cular what they take when they once get into a 
town. Ah, your father was wise to settle here 
in Elberfeld ; we shan't feel much of the war 
here, I hope, but border-towns have to suffer 
most." 

It seemed to Thekla that she was suffering 
much more by this impending war than the old 
lady. If her risk consisted but of a few worldly 
possessions, it would be light, indeed, compared 
with what it actually was ; and she was not the 
only one here in Elberfeld called upon to make 
such a sacrifice. Several among her own circle 
of friends had husbands, brothers, and lovers 
who were hastening to the scene of conflict, and 
others she had heard, or knew of, were placed in 
circumstances even more trying than her own. 

One young man in her father's employ had 
been married only a month when the war-cry 
was heard that compelled him to leave his bride ; 
and several others, who contributed of their earn- 
ings towards the support of parents or orphan 
brothers and sisters. These must be thought of, 
Herr von Herdt said, and, though his business 
was likely to suffer considerably from the falling 
off of trade and the difficulty of obtaining 
labourers, he generously offered to assist those 
who were likely to need his help. He likewise 
asked Thekla to call upon them occasionally, 
and tell them the news of the day, for these 
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humble folk were not so likely to hear it as 
themselves. But for some little time there was 
no news worth the telling. Each army seemed 
bent upon idly watching the other — each seemed 
unwilling to strike the first blow. 

But at last came a dim and confused rumour 
of a battle being fought at Saarbruck. The 
invaders had taken the town, too, it was pretty 
confidently asserted^ and the Prussians were 
driven across the river. Many a one in Elber- 
feld passed a sleepless night, thinking anxiously 
of those who kept the watch on the Rhine. But 
the next day brought news of the loved ones. 
The specially-prepared post-cards came in, some 
written on the v6ry field of battle ; Conrad was 
unhurt, but some, whom they knew, had been 
wounded, and one, the only son of a widow, was 
killed. Thekla had gone to see her, and carry 
a message from her father, for the son was in his 
employ, when the little square of cloth arrived 
that told all too surely his sad fate. 

The poor woman screamed and fell fainting at 
Thekla's feet when she saw it, and the young 
lady, being scarcely less affected, could with 
difficulty raise her head and send a child to call 
one of the neighbours, for how soon a similar 
token might be sent to her as all that remained 
of Conrad Wilkenried, she did not know. 

When the poor woman had somewhat re- 
covered through the kind exertions of her neigh- 
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hours, Thekla went home to tell the sad news, 
wondering what the poor woman would do for a 
living now that her son was gone. It was just 
the question Von Herdt was asking himself as 
he went through his dye-house and bleaching- 
grounds — whether he might not make some 
alteration in his plans, and take in some women 
workers to do the lighter portion of the business; 
and when he went home and heard Thekla's 
story, he at once determined to offer the poor 
widow some employment suited to her strength. 

" But, father, surely if poor Fritz was killed 
fighting for his country, the government will 
provide for his widowed mother," said Thekla, 
when he spoke of this. 

" But, my dear, the country could not afford 
to pay pensions that would equal men's earnings, 
and, therefore, it will be necessary that our girls 
and women should do something for themselves 
— something even beyond working in factories/* 
said Von Herdt. 

" But what could they do ? " asked Thekla. 

Her father sighed, for the question brought up 
such painful visions of desolated homes — the 
bread-winners lying on far off battle-fields, and 
wives and sisters who never knew before what 
want was, left to struggle with poverty alone, 
and the only hope of a German girl — marriage — 
cut off for ever. 

It was upon these poor ones, whose wails of 
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anguish would never reach beyond their own 
home — who had lost not only their prop and 
stay, but thqir aim and end in life — upon whom 
this calamity would fall most heavily ; and so 
instead of replying to Thekla's question, Von 
Herdt exclaimed, " Yes, I feel sure we have 
made a mistake in forcing all our girls into the 
one mould, compelling them to think only of 
being good housewives. They will have to 
think of something else now — hundreds of our 
well-to-do maiden folk — not only to occupy 
their minds, and turn them from dwelling on 
hopeless griefs, but also to earn money for their 
own support." 

" But what can girls do, unless it is such work 
as you propose giving this poor widow ? " asked 
his wife, somewhat indignantly. 

" Well, you will not tell me that girls and 
women are mere useless dolls, surely?" said 
Von Herdt, coaxingly. 

" Of course not, when they can spin and keep 
the house, and do all that is wanted in it, which 
I am sure no one can dispute is woman's work." 

"Oh, yes, I grant you that — it is woman's 
work, but not woman's only work, I say — not 
the only thing she can do, as our little Elsie has 
proved. Many a girl as well-to-do as ours will 
wish she had learned some useful art — painting 
or drawing, and our schools of art like the 
painting school of Dusseldorf ought to be 
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open for them to learn. I tell you what," he 
added, turning to his friends, " this war will not 
be the dire calamity to us it seems, if it breaks 
down the old-fashioned notions of ours about 
woman's place in the world." 

The old gentleman looked horrified as he said, 
" What other place would you have her occupy, 
HdiT von Herdt, would you turn our professors 
out of the universities, and give them over to 
the care of women ? " 

" No, indeed, although I think it is mainly 
owing to the professors, and what they have 
said and written about women, that we have so 
few intellectual ones amongst us. I was reading 
the other day the * History of the Eighteenth 
Century,' by Schlosser, and in it he rates 
English ladies finely for writing books, telling 
them they ought to be in their kitchens, or 
educating their children. Unfortunately our 
German ladies are seldom fit to write a book or 
educate their children, and that simply because 
their education is so superficial that they can do 
nothing beyond attending to the house, and 
retailing the gossip of the town at tea parties." 

" Oh, father, what a picture to draw of us ! " 
said Thekla, laughing. 

" But you know it is a true one, my dear, and 
we are responsible for it to a great extent, for 
we are afraid of you outshining us anywhere, 
even at home." 
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Frau von Herdt would not contradict what 
her husband said, especially before his guests ; 
but she handed round the potato salad and 
sausages in such a fashion that he knew she was 
not a little displeased with him. 

" War is an evil thing — a bad, wicked thing," 
she said, hotly, " and nothing can ever make it 
good." 

"But it may be overruled for good to a 
people," said her husband ; " and I trust this may 
be to us by forcing us to give up our national 
contempt for women as anything but mere 
household drudges." 

" It was always my belief that women were 
sent to lighten our toil, and amuse us in our 
hours of recreation," said the old gentleman, 
without looking up from his plate of salad. 

Herr von Herdt did not contradict this 
opinion, but said, quietly, "Well, if this war 
continues long, I think a great social revolution 
must ensue from it, and then by and bye some 
other writer will have to rate our German ladies, 
I hope, for doing that for which Schlosser conj- 
plains of the English ladies — ^writing books." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE VISIT TO BERLIN. 

The little world at Elberfeld found that the 
prosy, every day work must be attended to in 
spite of all the great events taking place but a 
few miles away, and that even increased dili- 
gence would be necessary, to supply the loss of 
those who had gone to join in the conflict. Soon 
after Saarbruck had been retaken, another army 
was formed, and more of Von Herdt's labourers, 
as well as others of their friends, were called to 
joint it. 

Men looked sadly serious as the days passed, 
and there seemed less hope than ever of a ter- 
mination of the warfare, and yet, perhaps, in 
spite of their comparative ignorance of business 
anxieties and troubles, the girls and women, like 
Thekla and the widow Kromer, suffered most 
severely. 

Their world was narrowed down to one indi- 
vidual life, and when this was gone, all else was 
a blank to them. The widow thankfully ac- 
cepted Von Herdt's proposal of employment, 
but still it was easy to see she did so rather to 
please her friends than for any other reason ; and 
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he was not greatly surprised, although it rather 
vexed him, when she came to him shortly after- 
wards, saying she wished to give it up. 

"Of course she would wish to give it up," 
said Frau von Herdt, rather triumphantly, when 
she heard of it ; " women don't want anything 
to do out of their own homes, whatever men may 
say to the contrary." 

Thekla, however, who had called several times 
to see the poor woman, and really liked her, was 
greatly astonished at the news. " I cannot 
understand it," she said, " for when I was there 
last week, she was telling me she was so thank- 
ful she had something to do, for it kept her from 
fretting. I will g'o and see what has happened;" 
and the young lady left the room at once to put 
on her things, and walk to the widow. She 
found the poor woman busy packing up all her 
little belongings, which a neighbour was going" 
to take care of, she said. "Are you going 
away?" asked Thekla, in some surprise. 

"Yes, Fraulein; I'm going to the hospital 
first to learn the duties of a nurse, and then I 
am going with the good doctor Reichardt, who 
leaves Elberfeld in the course of a month, to 
nurse the poor fellows who are shot down like 
my poor Fritz was. Perhaps if I'd thought of 
this before, poor Fritz might have been saved." 

" Dr. Reichardt leaving Elberfeld! " exclaimed 
Thekla. 
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" Have you not heard the news, Fraulein ? 
The square of cloth Frau Reichardt sewed on 
her son's breast when he came home from 
Heidelberg, was received this morning. There 
has been another battle, they say:;^^ great 
battle, and hundreds of prisoners taken!" 

Thekla did not want to hear about the 
prisoners. . She felt sick and dizzy with anxiety. 
Where was Conrad ? She had heard that Dr. 
Reichardt's son was in the same regiment ; 
and if there had been a battle, and he remained 
unhurt, or even only wounded, she ought to have 
received a post-card by this time, for Conrad 
had been most careful to keep her informed of 
events, if only a skirmish took place, and, there- 
fore, his silence now was the more remarkable. 

As soon as she could, she feft the widow to 
finish her packing, arid hurried home, thinking 
some news might have reached the house while 
she was out. But nothing had come to tell her 
of Conrad's fate ; she found that her father, too, 
had began to grow uneasy from the same cause. 
He had heard of a battle being fought, and a 
great victory gained, but he had carefully kept 
the news of it from Thekla, and she had failed to 
notice the little extra bustle of triumph in the 
town, for it was so very little. The people were 
thinking that this very victory had cost them 
the life of some dear on6 — husband, brother, or 
son — so that nothing beyond the band playing a 
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few patriotic airs had broken the even tenour of 
the usual business. To this, however, there was 
one exceptioi^j some faces looked paler and 
more anxious than usual, and others with an 
expression of brave determination, as they 
thought they should be the next called away 
to take part in the struggle. 

And thus, with a little care and forethought 
on the part of Herr von Herdt, Thekla had been 
spared the agony of suspense for two or three 
days, but now that she knew of the fight, the 
blow seemed almost too much for her strength. 
" Three days since the news came of this battle, 
and no message firom Conrad," she said, slowly. 

" The Field-Post is delayed, perhaps, or * " 

"But Dr. Reichardt has had tidings of his 
son," interrupted Thekla, quickly. 

Her father was aware of it, but still he tried 
to comfort the poor girl. " Conrad may not 
have been in the battle," he said, " but on duty 
at an outpost somewhere." 

But Thekla shook her head : " He would have 
written if he had been able to do so," she said ; 
"he would know I should be anxious when I 
heard of this battle, and would not keep me in 
suspense if he could help it." 

" But, my dear, you know that even had the 
worst happened you would have heard of it as 
well as Dr. Reichardt," said her father. 

Thekla bowed her head, but could not say any 
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more. In moments of such agony as this there 
was but one Comforter who could touch with 
healing hand her sorely wounded heart. So she 
went silently up-stairs to her own room; for 
Thekla, fully aware of her own weakness, 
went often to the Strong for strength to endure 
patiently, " even unto the end." 

Unconsciously to herself, Thekla's character 
was fast growing in strength and firmness 
during this time of anxious suspense. Days 
lengthened into weeks, and still no tidings came 
of Conrad ; and when Dr. Reichardt departed 
with his store of medicines, lint, bandages, and 
cigars for the sufferers, it was with many instruc- 
tions to inquire, if possible, into the fate of 
Conrad. 

The family had likewise another growing 
cause of anxiety, and this was Elsie. Commu- 
nications with Paris had almost ceased now, 
and letters had not been received from the 
Stahls for some time. One or two post-cards 
had come firom Wilhelm, but these only con- 
veyed the intelligence that he himself was well. 

At length, hearing that some friends had 
arrived at Berlin lately from Paris, Von Herdt 
determined to go and see them, and take Thekla 
with him, hoping that the change of scene and 
the travelling would divert her mind somewhat 
from her grief and anxious suspense. 

On reaching the capital the first news they 
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heard was that a French regiment was in the 
city — had arrived at Berlin just in time to keep 
the emperor's fSte as they had boasted, but with 
this diflference — they were the conquered instead 
of conquerors ; prisoners instead of victors, 
and most keenly did they seem to feel the grim 
joke. 

Thekla could not help pitying the downcast, 
woe-begone faces when she saw them at the 
railway station, and she exclaimed, " Poor fel- 
lows ! I should so like to do them a little kind- 
ness just to let them see they are not quite hated 
here. They must feel very lonely with no one 
to speak a kind word to them." 

" Well, well, little one, suppose you do them, 
a kind turn ; it won't hurt either of you, I dare- 
say;" and glad to see his daughter take an in- 
terest in anything. Von Herdt went and bought 
a box of cigars and gave them to her to dispose 
of among the soldiers. 

At first the Frenchmen looked rather surly, 
and inclined to refuse her proffered gift ; but 
their native politeness soon showed itself, and 
they thanked her for the welcome present with 
the smiling bow that a Frenchman alone can 
execute to perfection. A group of officers stood 
near, but Thekla hesitated to approach them, 
and she was about to turn away with the rest of 
her cigars when one of them addressed her in 
Grerman, saying, "May I ask the Fraulein to 
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bestow her charity upon me as well as my 
men ? " 

Thekla immediately held out the box, but to 
her surprise the ofl&cer, instead of helping him- 
self to a cigar, stood looking at her with an 
appearance of such blank surprise that Thekla 
coloured deeply and would have turned away, 
but the young Frenchman said, quickly, ** Stay, 
Fraulein, I beg your pardon, but your face re- 
minded me of one — a German lady's, too— whom 
I knew well in Paris/' 

" Do you come from Paris ?" said Thekla 

The Frenchman bowed, as he took the box of 
cigars to hand it to his companions, who ap- 
peared sulky and disagreeable instead of pleased 
to find themselves at Berlin. "Yes, we come 
direct from Paris," he said, with a grim smile. 
"Your Grerman troops captured the train by 
which we were travelling, and we were sent on 
here direct. But as I happen to know something 
of your countrymen from my acquaintance with 
them in Paris, I am not disposed to make much 
fuss about being a prisoner," he added, with a 
light laugh, " not, at least, if you are like the 
Stahls, my " 

"The Stahls!" interrupted Thekla. 

"Yes; do you know them, Fraulein?" said 
the Frenchman. 

'* Oh, yes ; Frau Stahl is my aunt, and my 
sister Elsie is staying with them now." 
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*' Ah ! Mademoiselle Elsie is your sister ! " ex- 
claimed the young officer, relapsing into French 
in his enthusiasm. " I thought you were very 
like her, in spite of the difference in the colour 
of your hair and eyes. We must be friends, too, 
mademoiselle," and he held out his hand, which 
Thekla would have clasped eagerly, even if it 
had been that of a beggar, had he only been the 
friend of her sister. 

Herr von Herdt had stood at a little distance, 
but seeing his daughter take the hand of the 
stranger he stepped forward, and was in time to 
hear the officer say, " She has not spoken, then, 
of her friend Victor Malins." 

"Oh, father, this gentleman saw Elsie and 
Aunt Stahl only three days ago," said Thekla, 
by way of introduction, which was quite enough 
for Von Herdt, who at once offered his hand. 

Questions were eagerly asked — more quickly 
even than the voluble young Frenchman could 
answer them ; for, in the surprise and excite- 
ment of such an unsuspected meeting, the usual 
German reserve was all forgotten. 

It seemed that all the members of the family 

in Paris were quite well, although very anxious 

respecting Wilhelm's fate, since they had heard 

nothing of him since the affair at Saarbruck. 

Elsie was making great progress in her art, he 

said, and Fritz was very useful to his uncle in 

the manufactory now Wilhelm had left ; all which 

K 
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was very pleasant and satisfactory to hear. Still 
about the all-important subject — whether this 
was likely soon to come to an end — ^whether the 
feeling in Paris, since the i^'rench arms had 
been unsuccessful, was likely to veer round 
towards a speedy conclusion of peace, the young 
Frenchman could say nothing. 

" In fact we know nothing of reverses in 
Paris, except what those meddling * English 
newspapers tell us," he said, candidly. 

Herr von Herdt looked astonished, "Youf 
people in Paris know nothing of reverses," he 
said. 

" No ; our official bulletins always give us the 
victory," said the young officer. " Some few be- 
lieve the English accounts, but not many, for it is 
well known they take your side in the quarrel." 

" And do not you ? " said Von Herdt, quickly, 
without thinking at the moment to whom he was 
speaking. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, " I 
am a soldier," he said. 

" Pardon me, my friend, I forgot myself to 
ask you such a question," said Von Herdt, and 
just then the guard in charge of the prisoners 
coming up, he was obliged to move aside. 

But he contrived to give the captive officer his 
name and address, and a pressing invitation to 
visit him if he could, or at least to let him 
know his place of captivity. 
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" Oh, dear, how dreadful to think that cousin 
Wilhelm and Elsie, and all of them are this 
young man's friends, and yet the war makes 
them enemies," said Thekla, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, as the long line of prisoners moved out of 
the station, looking proudly defiant in spite of 
their misfortunes. 

Their intention to come to Berlin was accom- 
plished more fiiUy and more quickly than they 
expected. Herr von Herdt determined to re- 
main a few days longer to learn if possible the 
whereabouts of Conrad Wilkenried — ^whether 
he had been too severely wounded to admit 
either of his writing himself or directing 
another to write for him, or whether a similar 
fate had befallen him to that which had over- 
taken Victor Malins, and he was unable to com- 
municate with friends from his French prison. 

This latter supposition he mentioned to 
Thekla, and it seemed that the possibility of 
such an event had suggested itself to her own 
mind since she had seen the French prisoners of 
war. " Oh, I do hope they will not treat the 
poor fellows harshly, though they did want to 
come and take Berlin," she said, " for if they do 
the French will be sure to hear of it, and 
perhaps they will kill our soldiers then." 

" You need not be afraid little one, I heard 
just now that a grand banquet was to be pre- 
pared for the strangers, and that no unnecessary 

K 2 
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rigour was to be imposed upon them. Why 
Thekla it would be a disgrace to our nation after 
showing the French how to observe the Lord's 
day as we did a short time ago, to treat our pri- 
soners otherwise than kindly, for they are men 
like ourselves, and they did not make this 
quarrel at all events, although they must fight 
for it." 

The hope that Conrad was only enduring an 
honourable captivity like the French soldiers 
here in Berlin, wonderfully raised Thekla's 
spirits, and her health soon began visibly to 
improve. She read the newspaper, of course, 
with great eagerness whenever she could get the 
chance, and Herr von Herdt did not object to 
this so much now, for he too thought Conrad 
must be safe in some French town — perhaps in 
Paris with Elsie— or they must have heard of 
him long since. 

After the war news, the requests to send to the 
sick and wounded such things as were needfiil, 
had the most interest for Thekla, and she saw 
that linen for sheets was greatly in request. 
Money she could not give, for she knew that the 
burden of this war was already felt very heavily 
by her father, but she had a treasure that she 
was willing to part with for the sake of those 
who needed it, and that was her linen-chest, 
with its contents. 

Whether her mother would consent to see the 
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fruit of so many hours of patient toil given up, 
she did not know ; but she resolved to ask, as 
soon as she reached home, that her wedding 
gift might be hers at once, with permission to 
do with it as she pleeised. If her mother should 
grant this request, she resolved to send it all 
away with the next parcel of bandages and lint 
which she knew would shortly be ready. 

It was not so easy for Thekla to make this 
resolution as my readers may suppose. Her 
linen was by no means the despised possession 
Elsie's was to its owner. It was closely inter- 
woven with her hopes for the future, and she 
knew that it could never be replaced — that no 
other bought from a shop, however fine it might 
be, could ever be to her what this was. But in 
spite of all the loving remembrances and associ- 
ations that clustered round it, she resolved to 
give it up for the s£ike of those who were so 
bravely fighting for the Fatherland. 

After a week spent in Berlin, Thekla returned 
home looking much better for the change of air 
and scene ; and as soon as she had an oppor- 
tunity she asked her mother about the linen. 
Frau von Herdt looked astonished, and at first 
gave a blank reftisal ; but Thekla was so earnest 
in her entreaties that at last she conceded the 
point, and gave her the linen to dispose of as 
she pleased. 

So the linen was packed in readiness to be 
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CHAPTER XI. 



NOTICE TO QUIT. 



Elsie sat in the pretty morning room that had 
been set apart for her own individual use, with 
painting and drawing materials on the table 
before her, and an open letter lying in her lap. 
Her face wore an anxious, troubled look, and 
more than once the tears rose to her eyes, but 
were as hastily dashed away. 

" No, no," she said, " I must be strong, and 
not g^ve way to such weakness." She spoke 
half aloud, and walked hastily to the window to 
draw down the blind, for the August sun was 
pouring into the room with an almost scorching 
heat and blinding light. 

A detachment of the National Guard were 
passing through the street at the same moment, 
and a bitter feeling arose in Elsie's heart as she 
saw them. "This hateful love of war!" she 
exclaimed ; " it seems that no Frenchman is free 
from it." And she again returned and took up 
her letter. 

Presently, her aunt came in, and Elsie handed 
it to her. Madame Stahl looked astonished as 
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she read it. " Antoine du Plessis going to join 
the army ! " she said. 

" Yes, aunt ; you see he thinks it is his duty, 
now that the French are suffering such re- 
verses," said Elsie; but the words were said 
very bitterly. 

" My dear, we have no right to dictate to 
others what is their duty; it should be enough 
for us to be careful to perform our own," said 
Madame Stahl, seriously. 

" But, aunt, I do not see that it is Antoine's 
duty at all to go and fight against his friends." 

" I cannot, however, believe he is acting 
entirely from his own inclination in this matter. 
But it was not of Antoine I came to talk to you, 
although I feel very anxious at not receiving any 
answer from your father to Antoine's request." 

" Have the letters reached them, aunt, do you 
think ? " said Elsie, turning a shade paler. " I 
do not think my father would object on account 
of his being a Frenchman, as he is a Protestant 
and an earnest Christian, especially as you told 
him that I love Antoine," she added> with a rosy 
blush. * 

"No, I do not see why your father should 

.object to the betrothal ; but as his answer has 

not yet come, my dear, we must wait," said 

Madame Stahl, " or Antoine must go with us to 

Elberfeld." 

"Go with us to Elberfeld," repeated Elsie. 
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"You do not think of leaving Paris surely, 
aunt ? " 

" I am afraid we shall be compelled to do so if 
this war continues," said Madame Stahl, with a 
deep sigh. " Antoine called a few minutes ago, 
and told me not to allow you to go to the 
Academy to-day, for he was afraid you would be 
insulted as you passed through the streets, for 
the people are beginning to believe the accounts 
in the English newspapers rather than the false 
bulletins issued by the government; and the 
possession of even a German name, op a German 
face, is quite sufficient to ensure insult now, they 
are so enraged at the Prussian victories." 

" But, aunt, are we not to be allowed to leave 
the house, then ? " said Elsie, rather indignantly. 

" My dear, I am afraid we shall not be allowed 
to stay in the house much longer," said Madame 
Stahl. "The people of Paris are growing as 
fierce as tigers over the disasters they are 
suflfering, and your uncle tells me he fears 
almost every day that we shall receive notice 
to quit." 

" But where will you go, aunt ? The manu- 
factory is here, and you cannot take it with you, 
or the house either," said Elsie. 

Madame Stahl shook her head, while the tears 
rose to her eyes. " The Prussian victories will 
be our riiin, I am afiraid, my dear," she said, 
sadly ; "Ah! people little think the suffering way 
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entails beyond that of the battle-field/' she 
added. 

Madame Stahl had greatly altered since Wil- 
helm's departure. Streaks of silver had began 
to show themselves among the soft braids oi 
brown hair, and her usually placid face wore a 
constant look of anxiety. Her son's name was 
seldom upon her lips, but all knew he was con- 
stantly in her mind, and a silent mystery, worse 
than that of death, had settled round him since 
the commencement of the war. He might be 
lying sick, helpless, and wounded in one of the 
field hospitals, or in a shallow g^ve near the 
banks of the Rhine for aught his fi-iends knew to 
the contrary, and when they should be likely to 
hear of his fate they could not telL 

This constant anxiety respecting his son, added 
to the increased cares of business and the fear 
that they might be compelled to leave Paris at a 
few hours' notice (which would bring absolute 
ruin upon his whole family), were working as 
great a change in the prosperous manufacturer 
Stahl as in his wife. Perhaps even a greater, for 
in his anxiety to spare her all the care he pos- 
sibly could, he hid, in the depths of his own 
heart, much of what he was su£Eering, and this 
repression was telling slowly, but surely, on his 
health. 

The letter Elsie had received from Antoine, 
too, was a fresh source of anxiety to the whole 
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family, for the young Frenchman had hitherto 
so chivalrously stood between them and all 
annoyances from his countrymen, that the news 
of his speedy departure for the seat of war was 
especially trying just now. 

Elsie did not bear the trial patiently. She 
would not admit that Antoine was right in his 
resolve, although hundreds of men had been 
taken prisoners, and it was feared that the all- 
conquering Prussians, from being the invaded, 
would now turn to be the invaders, and so 
retaliate their wrongs upon France. 

" Elsie, it would be as great a misfortune for 
your country as mine if this should happen," 
said Antoine, when he came in later in the day, 
and they were talking the matter over. 

" But that need not trouble you," said Elsie, 
proudly. 

" It shall not trouble me, for I will do my duty 
to prevent it," said Antoine. He spoke almost 
as proudly as Elsie, and as she< turned and 
walked to the window, he rose from his seat, 
and left the room, and the next minute she saw 
him pass up the street. And so they parted 
angry with each other, little guessing all that 
would happen before they met again. 

Living in Paris had not been conducive to the 
growth of spiritual life in Elsie. She still care- 
fully observed all the outward forms of religion, 
but private prayer had lately been neglected or 
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hurried over. She had been too much occupied 
with her work, or with visiting among friends, 
to read God's Word as usual, and so it was not 
surprising that she should have greatly changed. 
She was restless and unhappy, and thought it 
was because of outside troubles connected with 
the war ; but none of these had as yet touched 
her very nearly, and it might all be traced to 
the one source. She had lost her hold of Christ 
as her Saviour — of Grod as her Father, and so 
failing to recognise His hand in what was pass- 
ing around her, she grew fretful, peevish, and 
complaining when she had comparatively very 
little of which to complain. 

Soon after Antoine had left the house, her 
uncle came in bringing the news that they had 
better begin to prepare at once for a speedy de- 
parture, as he had been privately informed that 
the order for this would probably arrive the next 
day, and only a few hours' notice would be given. 

"Have you sold the factory, uncle?" asked 
Elsie. 

" No, my dear, I cannot find a customer for it, 
or the machinery either." 

"Oh, uncle! " exclaimed Elsie, in dismay. 

At the same moment the gentleman sunk 
down upon a couch, and groaned aloud. 

Elsie ran to fetch her aunt, but her uncle had 
conquered his emotion before she returned, 
although he still looked very pale. 
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"What is it — ^what has happened?" asked 
Madame Stahl, in some alarm, taking her 
husband's hand, while Elsie inquired if she 
should send for the doctor. 

Her uncle smiled at the suggestion. " No, no, 
I don't want the doctor," said he, " I am only a 
little upset with this fresh anxiety," and then he 
told his wife — for it was useless to try and keep 
it from her any longer — ^what he had previously 
told Elsie. 

** And you cannot sell the manufactory," said 
Madame Stahl. 

" Who would venture to buy it, my dear ? 
The only thing I can do is to give up this house 
with most of the furniture, as it stands, to the 
care of Truchen, my manager. He will come 
and live here with his wife and family, and look 
after the factory as much as possible when it is 
closed." 

" But will not Truchen have to leave the city 
as well as us — he is German, too?" said the 
lady. 

" His wife is French you see, and his children 
are reckoned French subjects, and so the order 
does not extend to him. It has not yet been 
formally promulgated against any, but it is 
certain to come out to-morrow I hear from a 
friend." 

" And we shall have to start on our journey 
at once," said his wife. 
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" Yes ; no delay will be allowed in the present 
state of affairs. I hope Antoine will come in 
this evening," added the gentleman, "for he 
would be of great service to me just now." 

But the evening passed, and Antoine did not 
make his appearance. The servants, under 
Madame Stahl's directions, were packing up 
some of the things they would be most likely to 
take with them, and Elsie put up some of her 
drawings and paintings ; but she was too rest- 
less and unhappy to do much, and paid frequent 
visits to the drawing-room, in the hope of seeing 
Antoine with her uncle. She did not tell any- 
one how they had parted in the earlier part of 
the day, for she felt half ashamed of her pettish- 
ness now, and only wished he would come in ; 
though, doubtless, if he had done so, she would 
have been just as proud and haughty as before. 
She did not yet see that she had acted wrongly ; 
she was only sorry for the consequences of her 
proud, hasty temper. 

The following day their fears respecting their 
expulsion from Paris were too fully verified ; and, 
to add to their distress, Herr Stahl seemed so 
crushed by the last blow as to be very ill, and 
really unfit to travel. But, alas, to stay where 
they were was quite impossible, and so the ar- 
rangements were continued, to enable them to 
commence their journey at once, accompanied 
only by one nurse — a kind-hearted French- 
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woman, who refused to leave them in their 
distress. 

To go by the usual route to Prussia was, of 
course, impossible. Railways had been des- 
troyed, and the two opposing forces lay in the 
way, and so a long circuitous journey through 
thq middle of France into Switzerland would 
have to be undertaken. They had not gone 
many miles when the fatigue and heat, added 
to the anxiety and previous weakness of Herr 
Stahl, so overcame him, that it was impossible 
for him to go further, and leaving the rest 
of the party at the railway station, Elsie went 
in search of lodgings for him in the little vil- 
lage they had reached. But the fact that they 
were Germans expelled from Paris seemed at 
once to be known, and quite enough to close 
every door against them ; in fact, the very name 
seemed to be a source of terror throughout the 
land. 

At length Elsie knocked at the door of a very 
humble cottage, and begged the woman, almost 
with tears, to give her uncle and aunt shelter, and 
the sight of the young lady's distress so far over- 
came the woman's fears that she consented to 
receive the sick man and his wife for a few days, 
but advised that the rest of the party should 
continue their journey, or they might be taken 
for Prussian spies. 

Elsie smiled at the thought of peaceful citizens 
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like themselves being taken for spies, but was 
too thankful to secure even this poor accom- 
modation for her uncle to risk losing it by 
neglecting the woman's warning; so she hur- 
ried back to the station to prevent the rest from 
leaving it to come in search of her. Madame 
Stahl was by no means willing to accept such a 
hard condition as that imposed upon Elsie, and 
it was some time before she would consent to 
allow her children to pursue their journey with- 
out her, even in the company of the friends and 
and countrymen who, like themselves, had been 
summarily ordered to leave France, and whom 
they had joined on the way. But the rapidly- 
increasing illness of her husband compelled her 
at last to agree to this arrangement, and not 
even Elsie was allowed to remain with her. 

The poor woman, who was a widow, received 
the lady and gentleman very kindly, and 
promised to do for them all they needed that 
she was able to do ; but have Elsie with them 
she would not — she might as well take in one of 
the dreadful Prussian Uhlans at once, she said. 

Elsie smiled at the comparison, but was 
obliged' to submit, mentally wondering however 
whether the woman had ever seen one of the 
"dreadful" Turcos, who was certainly much 
more likely to inspire terror in an enemy's 
country than a German horseman, whose only 
terrible attribute was skilful horsemanship and 
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rapidity of movement from one place to another. 
She hurried back to the station where Fritz was 
busy looking after the luggage, and comforting 
Margaret and the children. 

They were now to travel with all speed to 
NeufchAtel, in Switzerland, and there await the 
coming of Madame Stahl and her husband, who 
would join them as soon as the latter was able 
to travel. Some of their Grerman friends kindly 
undertook to see them settled in comfortable 
lodgings before going on to Germany. 

Elsie had very little time to think of herself 
or her own peculiar share in this last trouble, 
but thoughts of Antoine and his disappointment 
when he heard she had left Paris would come 
sometimes, and she half regretted that she had 
not made some effort to acquaint him of their 
destined route, and where a letter would pro- 
bably find her. It was pride that had kept her 
from doing this, for Elsie had gfrown very proud 
of late — proud of her family and position, but 
above all proud of her art talents — ^which she 
was fond of calling " her dowry." 

Doubtless the praises of friends not too 
judiciously bestowed had greatly helped to 
develope this trait of her character. For a 
Grerman girl to distinguish herself in this parti- 
cular was looked upon as something so remark- 
able that her friends made much more of it 
than it merited. 

L 
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Yet Elsie was undoubtedly clever, and by her 
close application had wonderfully improved in 
her art during her stay in Paris. She could now 
compete well with some of the best artists in 
silk patterns, and her uncle had told her that she 
would soon be able to earn a fair competence by 
the use of her pencil and brush, and therefore 
she could well afford to give up her money 
portion as well as her linen to enable Thekla to 
be married sooner. 

Now, however, the hope of this was very small 
indeed, for if Conrad was fighting in the war he 
might be iSrounded or killed, and then of what 
use would her dowry be to her, for with all her 
faults Elsie was unselfish, and valued it chiefly 
on account of the pleasure she could secure to 
her friends through it. 

With the thought of Conrad came the remem- 
brance of one dearer to her than him ranged on 
the opposite side in this dreadfiil strife, and the 
idea of these two, or, perhaps, her cousin Wil- 
helm, coming face to face with Antoine du 
Plessis in the dreadful fight — these two, who 
had sat side by side as Sunday-school teachers, 
who had read from the same book, who had 
shared each others sports, hopes, and fears, and 
were as dear to each other as brothers until this 
dreadful war broke out, which, in effect, said 
" you shall be friends no longer. All kindness of 
the past must be forgotten. You must join 
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the quarrel of ambition, and henceforth be 
enemies." 

Overcome by the dreadful picture her fancy, 
or, rather, the dread reality of the case, had 
conjured up, Elsie covered her face with her 
hands, and groaned aloud. If she had only 
known where Antoine was at the time — whether 
he had already left Paris to join the army, or 
whether he was lingering there in the hope of 
seeing her once more — she would have written 
to him, imploring him, for the sake of those dear 
to her^ not to join in the strife. So anxious did 
she become about this at last, that the fear of 
its terrible fulfilment conquered and overcame 
all her pride, and she resolved to write at all 
events as soon as they reached Neufchitel, and 
direct the letter to be left at a friend's in Paris. 

Her younger cousins, of course, looked up to 
her now for everything, and Elsie took good 
care of them, and supplied the place of her aunt 
as well as she was able, while Fritz undertook 
the care of the luggage, and made himself 
master of the route by which they were directed 
to travel, so as not to give their other friends 
any unnecessary trouble. 

This care-taking, for the sake of others, kept 
Elsie from dwelling on the more painful personal 
part of her trial, and often forced her to subdue 
her hasty, impetuous temper. But the greatest 
blessing it brought with it, was the forcing her 
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once more to look to the Lord Jesus, as her own 
Saviour, her personal Friend. She had no other 
now to whom she could go in her trouble and 
distress, and bitterly did she mourn over her sin 
in forgetting and forsaking Him so long. Such 
a sin had seemed impossible to her at one time, 
but now she saw that, step by step, she had 
gradually been wandering farther and farther 
away from Him, in total forgetfulness of the 
Psalmist's warning prayer, " Hold up my goings 
in thy paths, that my footsteps slip not." 

But peace came back to her again at last — 
peace through the all-atoning, all-cleansing 
blood of Christ, and Elsie was able, even in the 
midst of her deep trouble and sorrow, to say, 
"We know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God." 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SISTER. OF MERCY. 

Soon after the arrival of our travellers at Neuf- 
chAtel, news was received of the battle of Sedan, 
and surrender of the emperor with his army. 

To Elsie it was joyful tidings when she heard 
from Fritz that this would probably terminate 
the war. She could afford to sink some of her 
pride in writing to Antoine, now that her coun- 
trymen had proved their prowess in such a 
splendid manner. And so the letter was written ; 
a humble, gentle letter ; for Elsie recalled many 
things she had done and said that were any- 
thing but Christianlike, and she was anxious 
to make what reparation she could for the pain 
she had already caused, as well as careful not to 
give any fresh wound. 

It seemed that if her uncle could only join 
them at Neufchdtel his health would soon be 
restored, and the dreadful expulsion end in a 
pleasant stay on the borders of the beautiful 
Swiss lake ; for if peace were restored, as every- 
body believed it would be, they would be al- 
lowed to return to Paris at once. At least, so 
thought their friends, for many of them, instead 
of continuing their journey, had resolved to stay 
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here for a short time, for everybody said the war 
must end soon. 

But closely as this public question affected 
them, the Stahls' interest in it was for the mo- 
ment forgotten on receiving news from the little 
village where they had left their beloved parents. 
The letter contained only a few lines, but they 
were sufficient to tell them the dread calamity 
that had overtaken them. They were fatherless 
— fatherless, and on the brink of poverty, when 
a month before they were rich, and surrounded 
with friends: now they were strangers in a 
strange land, and their mother a widow, laying 
her husband in an unknown grave. 

Poor Margaret Stahl wanted to go at once to 
her mother, but Elsie said this would be unsafe 
at present, and their wisest plan would be to 
remain where they were until they heard from 
her again. So the poor girl, though almost 
heart-broken at the loss of her father, and the 
mystery that shrouded her brother's fate, was 
obliged to stay inactive where she was, with 
what patience she could, although the bustle 
and excitement of travelling would have been 
an intense, and almost the only relief to her 
tried spirit that she could have borne. 

Elsie tried to comfort the poor girl by leading 
her to seek a more close acquaintance with her 
Saviour, for Margaret, like many others brought 
up in the midst of religious privileges, was not 
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ignorant of the plan of salvation theoretically, 
but as yet knew nothing" of the Saviour's love 
and grace from her own experience. He was not 
the real personal Friend who had loved her and 
redeemed her — to whom she could go in the 
hour of trial and need. 

But now, under Elsie's loving and guiding 
words of comfort, and the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, Margaret saw how * sinfully un- 
grateful she had been all these years. While 
her father and brother were with her, and the 
sun of prosperity was shining brightly around 
her path, she had never thought of thanking her 
Father in heaven for these gifts, and how could 
He receive her or deign to comfort her now, for 
there was nothing in her to recommend her to 
His notice. 

" No, dear, nothing but that you are a sinner, 
and nped pardon," said Elsie. 

Margaret looked up in some surprise. " Oh, 
Elsie ; but you do not know how wicked I have 
been — how basely ungrateful and thoughtless," 
she said through her tears. 

" My dear, I know that / have sinned very, 
very deeply — ^forgotten God even after I pro- 
fessed to have found Him, but He has for 
Christ's sake forgiven me all my sins, and He 
will forgive you too," said Elsie. " Don't you 
remember He Himself said, * I come not to call 
the righteous, hut sinners to repentance.' " 
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But Margaret feared for some time that she 
was too great a sinner for the Saviour to include 
in this call, and she walked in doubt and dark- 
ness ; the enemy of souls telling her she had 
sinned past forgiveness in not embracing the 
loving offers of mercy before. Meanwhile news 
came from Madame Stahl that she might be ex- 
pected to join them in a few days, and they learnt 
from their jfri^nds who were living in the neigh- 
bourhood, that the hopes of peace were growing 
less day by day. The Empress Regent had left 
Paris, and the fickle people grown tired of the 
Empire, and laying all the blame of the war 
upon the Emperor, had proclaimed a Republic, 
but were by no means inclined to lay down 
their arms, and conclude a peace. They 
were demanding the continuation of the war 
as loudly as ever — a war for glory before, a 
war for revenge now, and so the poor peace- 
ful German traders and silk-weavers, who had 
stayed at NeufchAtel in the hope of return- 
ing to their French homes again shortly, were 
obliged to resume their journey, and push on 
into Prussia before their means were quite ex- 
hausted. 

Wearied, worn, grief-stricken, and looking as 
though ten years had passed over her head 
since the last time they had seen her, Madame 
Stahl at length joined her children, and then 
they too followed the last band of fugitives, and 
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passed on through Switzerland into southern 
Grermany. 

They had still a long journey before them ere 
Elberfeld would be reached, but they were 
obliged to stay a few days to rest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saarbrucky Madame Stahl taking 
this route hoping that she should obtain some 
tidings of her son while near the border. It 
was, of course, a vain hope, for amidst the 
hundreds and thousands who were still passing 
across the frontier into France ; how could one 
individual be distinguished even though the 
number of his regiment was known, and the 
post in it to which he had been appointed. So 
after a few weary days had been spent near the 
half-ruined town, and by desolated corn-fields 
and vineyards, they resumed their journey, 
and reached Elberfeld late one September 
afternoon as the factory hands were just return- 
ing from their day's toil. 

A spirit of sadness and mourning seemed to 
have settled upon all these, and well might it be 
so, for there were very few young men in the 
crowd and those who were there, both men and 
women, had a keen interest in the war that 
was raging, an interest so keen, and an anxiety 
so great, that few could laugh or joke when they 
thought that some dear one might then be lying 
wounded or dying in the far-off fields of France. 

Elsie could not but notice how diminished 
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was the number of workers she saw passing 
along the street, and also the frequent signs of 
mourning that appeared in one and another, so 
that she grew nervously anxious as she drew 
nearer home, lest tidings of the death of some 
dear one should greet her as soon as she crossed 
the threshold. 

She had written while at Neufch4tel to inform 
her parents of the death of her uncle, but had 
told them not to attempt to reply to her letter, 
as it was very uncertain how long they should 
remain there, so that she knew nothing of what 
had taken place within her own home circle for 
some time past. 

To see her mother in deep mourning was not 
at all surprising, but she was startled to see her 
sister — and she did not know her at first, so 
greatly had Thekla altered — in a dress of dark 
serge, marked with a bright red cross on the 
arm and bosom. 

Turning from her mother's embrace, she was 
caught in Thekla's arms, and a shower of soft 
kisses pressed upon her lips ; and not until then 
did she recognise her sister. She opened her 
eyes very widely as she looked at the strange 
and not too elegant dress, and the little close 
cap under which all Thekla's dark hair was 
safely tucked out sight, and then she slowly 
uttered, " What does it mean, mother ? " 

" Don't you know, my dear," said Frau von 
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Herdt, while a faint smile stole over Thekla's 
calm pale face as she noted her sister's look of 
wondering surprise. 

" No, mother ; what is it ? " said Elsie. 

"Thekla is going to be a field-nurse," said 
Frau von Herdt, with a faint quiver in her 
voice. 

"Thekla going to be a field-nurse! gentle, 
timid Thekla, who always needs somebody to 
take care of her," whispered Elsie, softly to her- 
self, in a state of bewildered astonishment, as 
her aunt and cousins came in for their share of 
the greetings. 

" And Conrad, where is he ? " she asked aloud, 
when the bustle of their arrival had somewhat 
subsided. 

Frau von Herdt gave Elsie a warning sign to 
be silent, but it came too late. Thekla had heard 
the question, and a faint spasm of agony crossed 
her face as she pointed upwards. 

" Oh Thekla ! and I never knew it ! " exclaimed 
Elsie, as she burst into tears. 

** Hush, dear, hush," said Thekla, drawing her 
sister into the next room that they might have 
a little quiet talk to themselves, while the potato 
salad was being prepared, and the ham cut for 
tea, for the travellers had not been expected to 
arrive until late at night, or Frau von Herdt 
would have had the meal in readiness. 

"Oh, Thekla, how can you bear it?" said 
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Elsie, through her sobs, throwing her arms 
around her sister's neck. 

" Elsie, dear, / can't bear it," said Thekla, in 
a quivering voice. ^*You know I always was 
such a poor, weak, miserable little thing that 
every trifle upset me, and such a trial as this 
would just crush me as it seemed to do at first, 
and would now if I attempted to bear it alone. 
No, no, Elsie, I carit bear it, but Jesus is such a 
sympathising, compassionate Saviour that He 
bears it for me. Again and again I have to go 
to Him with my heavy load of sorrow ; for oh, 
Elsie, it is a heavy load!" said poor Thekla, with 
streaming eyes, ** and the wild, angry feeling will 
come again and again — ^why did God let him be 
shot down by those cruel French guns ? But then 
I try to think how much more the Lord Jesus 
had to suffer for me — grief as well as pain ; and 
then I remember what Cdnrad said before he 
went away': 'The road to heaven is as straight 
from the battle-field as from the bed at home;' 
and then I try to think of our meeting again up 
there, what a joyful one it will be ! and some- 
times I feel almost glad that he has gone before, 
only I hope God will let me join him soon. 
Yet, dear, I don't want to go until my work is 
done; for I think God intends me to comfort 
the hearts of others who have been made sor- 
rowfiil through this war, and if I can spare any 
other woman from such a grief I think I ought 
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to do it; and that is why I am going to the 
camp as a nurse." 

Elsie sat with her sister's arms around her, 
their former positions quite reversed ; for out of 
the sacred depths of her great sorrow Thekla 
seemed to rise a new creature, casting off her 
natural weakness of character, and rising in the 
majesty of her grief, endued with the strength of 
God. 

Elsie looked into the calm pale face, and a 
feeling, almost of awe, crept over her — awe and 
intense love; for Thekla was not in the least 
less womanly, and did not at all pretend to be 
above feeling — and feeling deeply — ^her great 
loss, a fact which the tears still in her eyes 
fully verified. 

"And so you are going to be a Sister of 
Mercy," said Elsie, slowly, as soon as she could 
speak. 

"A Sister of Mercy!' repeated Thekla; oh, 
no, I am not. Protestants do not make us Sis- 
ters of Mercy," she said. 

"But God does, sometimes, I think," said 
Elsie. " Not in the way the Roman Catholics 
do, by the hands of a priest and taking 
vows, but by His own hand and His own 
teaching." 

True, Elsie! Protestant Sisters of Mercy 
there are, taught to be so, and set apart by God 
himself. 
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** Christ is her teacher, not the priest, 
Of saints she thinks herself the least." 

Treading the humble path of every-day duty, 
without noise or ostentation, and in nowise set- 
ting themselves up for better than others, Grod 
was teaching many throughout Germany at this 
time to be true sisters of mercy — leading them, 
through the deepest sorrow, to learn the highest 
joy — the joy of God Himself — the happiness of 
comforting and making others happy. 

It was not the way Von Herdt would have 
chosen to raise the women of his country to a 
higher platform of social and intellectual life; 
but it was the method chosen by One who has 
said, " My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are my ways your ways, saith the Lord ; 
for as the heavens as higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts." Deep sorrow 
and affliction — a fiery baptism of grief— had they 
to pass through, in order that the frivolity of 
which so many complained might be purged 
away, and the deep womanliness of the heart 
come out before the mere external character- 
istics — the intellectual change so many hoped 
to see take place in the women of Germany. 
"The evening and the morning were the first 
day." The shadows and the darkness first — the 
joy of the morning bom of these. This is God's 
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way, and who shall dare to say it is not the best 
way. 

Some such thoughts as these passed through 
Elsie's mind as she saw her sister busying 
herself about various duties for their visitors' 
comfort, for although Thekla had only come 
home for a few hours to meet her sister before 
starting for the seat of war, she would not allow 
her mother to do anjrthing she had been accus- 
tomed to do herself, although Frau von Herdt 
protested many times that she was sure Thekla 
was tired and needed rest, while she was at 
home. 

Frau Stahl — for she was once more called by 
this German title — seemed to be more at home 
with Thekla than with anyone else. There is a 
kindred feeling in those who have suffered deeply, 
and that night when they went upstairs to bed, 
the sorrbw-stricken widow unburdened her heart 
to her niece more fully than she had ever done 
before to any earthly friend. Thekla, in her 
thoughtful love, insisted upon helping her aunt 
to undress, and there in the silence of her own 
chamber Frau Stahl poured out all her tale of 
sorrow and loss, and the anxious misgivings she 
was suffering concerning Wilhelm's fate. 

" And you are going to Sedan, my dear, where 
this dreadful battle was fought ? " said the lady, 
as she finished. 

" Yes, aunt," replied Thekla, " the hospital is 
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very fall there, and they greatly need nurses. 
I have been serving as a nurse, and so learning 
my duties, at the hospital here for some weeks." 

"But you are very young, my dear, to go 
there,'* said the lady. 

"Am I, aunt? Well, perhaps, I am,*' said 
Thekla. "But then I wished so much to go, 
and since — since the news came of my Conrad 
going home, I have not felt at all young." 

F^au Stahl kissed the sweet pale face. " God 
bless you, my darling," she said. ** You are fit 
to do His work of comforting at all events," and 
Thekla stole out of her aunt's room and went to 
peep at Elsie, and see if she was asleep. Elsie 
had been half inclined to feel jealous that her 
sister had not come to her room at once instead 
of going to her aunt first, but the feeling passed 
away in a moment, as she noticed the sweet 
smile that flitted over her sister's face as she 
opened her eyes. 

"I am so glad you are awake, dear," said 
Thekla, kissing her tenderly ; " I am coming to 
sleep with you to-night, for cousin Margaret has 
my room, and I am glad of it for we can have a 
nice long talk before we go to sleep." 

And a nice long talk they did have too, Thekla 
telling her sister all about her visit to Berlin, and 
her meeting with the young French officer, Victor 
Malins, among the prisoners at the railway 
station. 
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The name of Victor brought back Antoine's 
memory very vividly to Elsie, but she shrank 
from telling her sister about him in her present 
deep sorrow for the loss of Conrad, so she talked 
of their Cousin Wilhelm instead, telling her sister 
how good, and noble, and clever he was ; how 
their hearts all clung to him with the closest, 
tenderest love, and yet how willingly he had 
been given up when the summons came, although 
it almost broke her uncle's heart to part with 
him. 

" And leaving home was not the hardest part 
to Wilhelm either," went on Elsie. "I heard 
from a friend afterwards that the thought that 
he might have to fight against his friends, face 
to face perhaps — ^friends he had known and loved 
like Victor Malins — was the hardest part of 
all.'* 

"Ah, Elsie! wounds and death are not the 
worst sufferings war brings," said Thekla, with a 
sigh ; and then she told of some who like herself 
had suffered the loss of the nearest and dearest 
one on earth ; of others who had suffered even 
more severely — ^brother and husband being killed 
at the same time ; and how in some few cases 
the sufferers instead of turning to God in their 
sorrows, turned to the demon drink to drown 
their misery ; while some grew hard and re- 
proached God for permitting the trial to come 
upon them. They talked so long that it was 
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almost daylight before they went to sleep, and 
when they awoke it was so late that Thekla had 
only time to dress and eat a hasty breakfast, or 
she would have been too late for the train that 
was to take her the first stage of her journey 
towards the seat of war. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ELSIE'S RESOLVE. 

Shortly after Thekla's departure for Sedan, 
Frau Stahl, to her joy and great relief, received 
a letter from Wilhelm. It seemed that he had 
written again and again to their old home in 
Paris — letters which had never come to hand, or 
his family would not have been so anxious about 
him. He now informed them that he was quite 
well, and had not received a single wound, 
although he had been present at more than one 
battle. A comrade had forwarded to him a 
message from a nurse at Sedan, to the effect 
that his family were at Elberfeld, which did not 
at all surprise him, as a correspondent of one of 
the English newspapers had told him all the 
Germans had been ordered to leave France, and 
that an expulsion of those who were only half 
Grerman by their marriage with French citizens 
was shortly expected to take place. 

This last item was bad news for the Stahl 
family, for by this order, Truchen, the factory 
manager, with his family, would be expelled, 
and then their house and furniture would be 
left to the mercy of strangers, as well as the 
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valuable machinery and buildings in which 
the business of silk-weaving had been carried 
on. 

It seemed that Wilhelm did not know of the 
death of his father, for the letter was addressed 
to him, and Frau Stahl scarcely knew whether to 
inform her son of it just now. But Von Herdt, 
who was always in favour of plain, straight- 
forward dealing, whatever the consequences 
might be, advised her to do so at once, and the 
letter was accordingly written, and the sad news 
sent to the young soldier. 

Life at Elberfeld seemed sadly monotonous to 
Elsie, as well as the Stahl family, who had been 
accustomed for some years now to the pleasant 
society of Paris. It was unusually dull for even 
a small provincial German town, since trade 
was almost at a standstill everywhere ; and Von 
Herdt often looked grave and anxious as he 
thought of his increased expenditure and de- 
creasing income. He told Elsie, privately, that 
she must not spend any more than she could 
help, even upon her paintings and drawings, 
which made her open her eyes rather widely; and 
then her father explained to her the position in 
which he was placed, although he had hitherto 
refrained from telling his wife anything about 
it. It was a state of things Elsie had scarcely 
ever considered possible for them. Her aunt 
,would be ruined, she feared : but that the Elber- 
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feld trade should be so affected by this war, she 
had not thought of. It was clear she must do 
something to lighten the load for her father, for 
now she looked at him more closely, she noticed 
that his hair was fast turning grey, although he 
was but little more than forty years of age. 

But what to do was the question. At length 
she resolved to consult her father about selling 
some of her pictures and drawings. Many of 
them were done in the style of silk patterns, 
and these would surely sell — the manufacturers 
were always ready to give a good price for Paris 
patterns. 

But silk-weaving, like every other trade, was 
at this time at the lowest possible ebb, and the 
most wealthy of the manufacturers did not care 
to buy patterns. If the war came to an end, 
they might be glad to employ the Fraulein to 
paint for them, they said ; and this was all the 
encouragement Elsie could get at present. 

But she was not discouraged. Do something 
she must and would, for there was as great a 
necessity for her to obtain some means of em- 
ploying her time, as well as that the employ- 
ment should be remunerative. No answer to 
her letter had come from Antoine, although she 
had begged him to write, and send the letter to 
Elberfeld. The non-arrival of a reply, however, 
did not cause her so much anxiety, since she 
had heard that his previous letter to her father. 
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asking his consent to their betrothal, had never 
been received ; but it was the uncertainty as to 
where he was — ^whether he was actively engaged 
in the war or not — that made her so anxious. 
But she took care not to let this fret her spirit, 
so as to make her forgetful of others. The 
image of her gentle, suffering sister, and her 
self-sacrificing love, rose up before her again 
and again, when about to return some hasty, 
peevish answer to her mother or aunt, and the 
unkind words would be checked, and the little 
service rendered, whatever the cost might be. 
For it did cost Elsie a great effort sometimes to 
lay aside her drawing and painting (now that 
she was more than ever desirous to improve), 
for the performance of some little household 
duty, such as counting the linen or washing the 
crockery. 

Their old friends from Saarbruck had left 
them, but the Stahls brought a large increase of 
work, while they could not afford to keep an 
extra staff of servants, so that counting linen 
often fell to Elsie's lot. At last she thought she 
would look over Thekla's dowry linen. Her 
sister, doubtless, had taken good care of hers 
while she was away ; and, begging the keys of 
the store-room from her mother, she went up 
btairs. But, to her surprise, there was only one 
chest to be seen — her own; and, after vainly 
searching round the room for the other, she 
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went down to inform her mother of its disap- 
pearance, fearing it had been stolen. 

But Frau von Herdt shook her head, as the 
tears slowly rose to her eyes. " No, it has not 
been stolen, Elsie," she said ; " Thekla gave that, 
before she gave herself, for the sake of the poor 
sufferers in this cruel war." 

" Oh ! mother, and you kept back mine ! " said 
Elsie, in a tone of reproach; "and they are 
wanting linen and such things so badly." 

" But, Elsie, you do not " 

"Mother, mother, forgive me," hastily inter- 
rupted Elsie, throwing herself into her mother's 
arms ; " I know I often despised your gift before, 
but I learned to love it while I was in France ;" 
and her cheeks grew crimson as she recalled 
how she talked to Antoine one evening of their 
German custom of preparing this linen-chest, 
and how she disliked it, as presupposing a 
woman must be married, and should do nothing 
else, however much she might wish to enter the 
fields of literature or art. Then how wisely and 
gently he had talked to her about the matter, 
conquering, at last, all her prejudice against it, 
so that from that time she could think with 
pleasure of the store of yellow linen that was to 
be hers some day. 

" I know I don't deserve it," said Elsie, very 
humbly, as soon as she could speak again. " I 
know I ought not to ask for it now either, but 
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oh, mother, if you would only let me send it to 
Thekla by Dr. Reichardt when he goes back, I 
shall feel sure you have forgiven me for all the 
past, and for thinking more lightly of your 
dowry than — than," and there Elsie stopped in 
confusion. 

" Than what, Elsie ? " asked her mother with 
some curiosity. 

" Oh, mother, don't be ang^ ; I know you 
don't like this plan of mine — this painting, but 
it seems to me that it is God's gift — God's 
* dowry.' You were grieved because I did not 
value your gift of linen, and I do not think He 
can be pleased when He sees His natural gifts 
to us so lightly esteemed as never to be culti- 
vated. My ability to paint is just as much 
God's gift to me as my chest of linen is your 
gift, and I was going to say I would think more 
of your gift than I did of God's, but that would 
be wrong, would it not, mother ? " 

" To be sure, my child," said Frau von Herdt, 
a little conftised, for she could not deny the 
truth of Elsie's reasoning, and yet if she ad- 
mitted it, she was virtually denying all that she 
had previously said against it; for although 
Frau von Herdt had consented to her daughter 
going to Paris, she was by no means convinced 
that the cultivation of these natural gifts was 
good in the case of girls or women — ^for men it 
was quite different — but the prejudice against 
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women ever being other than good housewives 
remained as strong as ever in Frau von Herdt's 
mind. She yielded her consent, however, to the 
linen-chest being sent away, but only upon the 
one condition that it should be sent to Thekla 
herself, to be used among the patients under 
her care, and as Dr. Reichardt could not return 
to his post at once there was no immediate need 
for its being packed. 

The lint and bandage-making still went on ; 
the sorrow and anxiety of many a weary heart 
finding a solace in this employment. Elsie 
wished it was not so mechanical — that there 
was more to employ the mind in it, for she could 
see in the countenances of many of her young 
fi-iends that this want of mental employment — 
this constant feeding of the mind upon itself 
was producing a morbid selfish indulgence in 
grief instead of self-forgetfulness in seeking the 
good of others. A few roused themselves from 
the paralyzing effects of their sorrow, and 
visited the poor and afilicted — those more 
afflicted even than themselves — to whom the 
loss of dear ones brought not only sorrow but 
poverty too. 

But there were some for whom poverty and 
loneliness loomed in the distance, although it 
was unfelt as yet, and Elsie saw that she and 
Thekla might be of the number of these, while 
for some it was absolutely certain unless they 
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could find some light genteel employment. Work 
in the factories for such persons would be out of 
the question of course, socially and physically 
they would be unfit for it, but still they must 
do something. Thinking of all this Elsie at 
last determined to ask her father's permission to 
allow her to open a school for drawing and 
painting, in which she might teach girls and 
young women of her own station in life, who 
had any taste or ability in this direction, so that 
by and bye they might take up some of the 
artist work required by the manufacturers of 
both silk and cotton goods. 

" The idea is a capital one, Elsie," said Von 
Herdt, rubbing his hands with satisfaction. 
"When this war is over and trade revives we 
shall be glad to employ anybody we can get to 
do the work, I expect, for it has taken so many 
of our young men that, in some instances, if the 
women do not step in to do a portion of what 
has hitherto been the work of young men, we 
shall have to go without it. And for the women 
folk themselves, the poor maidens whom this 
war has widowed, it will be a solace to them, as 
well as save many a one from poverty, to have 
a congenial employment, to make a right use of 
the gift God has bestowed upon them." 

"Ah, yes," said Elsie, thinking of her own 
fond but rather prejudiced mother, "we have 
been taught to think too much of the dowry our 
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mother prepares for us, but too little of that 
which our heavenly Father gives us to cultivate 
for his service ; for I do think we may honour 
God and serve Him even by painting," she 
added. 

They could not say any more, but in a few 
days it was known among their friends that 
Fraulein Elsie von Herdt was about to open a 
school for painting, and the fame of her having 
studied at a Paris academy secured her a number 
of pupils at once. Of course many came who 
had neither taste nor love for the art, but there 
were several of very fair ability, and these made 
great progress under Elsie's patient teaching, 
and paid her remuneratively both in money and 
gratitude too. 

The money soon came to be of no inconsider- 
able importance to the family ; for the wasting 
war went raging on through the months of 
October and November. Call after call was 
made for men, the age of course being raised as 
the younger men grew few and scarce, until at 
length, in December, came the call for the 
Landwehr, and Von Herdt was one of the first 
of these called to leave his home and family. 

It was an almost overwhelming blow to Frau 
von Herdt when she heard that her Fritz must 
leave the comfort and security of his home to 
camp out in the open fields in the depth of 
winter. This, to her, seemed almost worst than 
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the risk of the battle, for, as she observed, he was 
not a young man, neither had he lately been 
accustomed to rough living, and she almost 
envied Frau Stahl that she had been permitted 
to stand by her husband's bedside and see the 
last of him, and know where he was laid, al- 
though the grave was a lowly one. 

** Such mercy may be denied me," she said, 
bitterly, as she turned over her husband's stock- 
ings, to choose those she had herself knitted, as 
being the warmest and best for him to take 
with him on his perilous wanderings through 
the unknown France. 

There was no hope — ^no talk of the war ending 
now, unless Paris was bombarded, or chose to 
surrender. To bombard the beautiful and popu- 
lous city, the Prussians were unwilling ; but the 
French declared they would not surrender, so 
that Elsie's warmly expressed hope that her 
father would soon return, and bring Wilhelm 
with him, was only received with a very doubt- 
ful shake of the head. 

Wilhelm was with the army before Paris. 
How strange it sounded when they read this 
brief announcement on the post-card. It seemed 
impossible to realise such a thing — ^Wilhelm, as 
an enemy, at Versailles, where they had gone — ^ 
Wilhelm, Antoine, Elsie, and Margaret — to see 
its wonderful picture-galleries. How vividly 
Elsie recalled that day; how she had stood. 
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almost bewildered with the world of beauty and 
magnificence, as she entered the park, and first 
beheld that noble palace. Everything around 
was on such a gfrand, gigantic scale. The ter- 
races and stairways were broad enough for an 
army to march through at ease, Antoine had 
remarked, with pride, when he noticed her 
admiration. How little they had thought on that 
day that in less than six months an army would 
be there ; that Versailles would be in the pos- 
session of enemies, and that one of them now 
standing among its rainbow-like parterres of 
flowers would be of the number. The flowers 
would have passed away, like the evanescent 
glory of which France was so proud, but the 
colossal statues, the marvellous fountains, and a 
hundred other beauties, would remain that frost 
and cold could not touch ; and Elsie wondered 
how Wilhelm would feel as he looked at these, 
and recollected how he was but a short distance 
from his own home. How dreadful, too, it was to 
think that he might be helping to destroy it by 
and bye with those terrible guns that had been 
despatched for the bombardment of the city, and 
that Antoine, after enduring all the horrors of 
the siege, might be killed within sight, or even 
by the hand of his friend. 

" But I must not sit musing here about Wil- 
helm and Antoine, and the happy days spent at 
Versailles," said Elsie, rousing herself at last. 
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" I must go and pack the chest ready to send to 
Thekla^ for her poor soldiers." 

She had scarcely commenced her task when 
the servant came to say her mother wanted to 
speak to her at once. " There's a letter come, 
Fraulein, and something has happened, I think," 
added the girl. 

Elsie thought instantly of her father, and 
almost flew down stairs, and into the room 
where her mother was sitting. 

** What is it ? Has there been a battle — ^has 
father been wounded ? " she said, as her eyes fell 
upon the letter which was lying on the table. 

But Frau von Herdt shook her head, and a 
smile passed over her pale, anxious face. " It is 
from Versailles," she said, " and ought to have 
reached us before ; but, thank God, it has come 
in time for Dr. Reichardt to see it before he 
goes back to Thekla, for he must break the news 
to her as gently as he can, or the joy will almost 
kill her, poor girl." 

What that news was our next chapter must 
unfold. We will only say it was enough to 
brighten every face in Von Herdt's sorrowing 
family; and Dr. Reichardt took possession of 
the letter when he came for the linen-chest that 
evening, that Thekla, too, might share in the 
joy. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A FRIEND AT LAST. 

It is now time to glance at Conrad, whose sup- 
posed death had been so deeply mourned by 
Thekla, and all his friends. The term of his 
imprisonment did not expire until about the 
middle of November; but his leg being quite 
well before that time, Conrad determined to 
make his escape ; and towards the end of Octo- 
ber, he eluded the vigilance of his guards, and 
got away without being missed for some time. 

But when the escape was accomplished, it 
seemed that his troubles only began. The 
beggar's rags which he still wore proclaimed 
him to be a beggar ; and his fair German face 
made others suspect him as a spy. No one 
would believe his story, and he was reduced to 
actual begging to save himself from starvation. 
He left Phalsburg, of course, with all speed; 
and as he heard a great many German troops 
were besieging Metz, he determined to press on 
in that direction. When a few miles from the 
renowned fortress, he managed to get some 
employment on the railway, which was being 
repaired in anticipation of a speedy capitulation. 
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Conrad was willing to do an3rthing that would 
enable him to get back to his regiment, or com- 
municate with his friends, so he went to work 
readily enough, and even with increased dili- 
gence when he heard that the army and people 
inside Metz were starving, and could not be fed 
even if the town capitulated until the railway 
had been repaired to run the food trains in ; for 
it would take a considerable quantity of food for 
each of the inhabitants, and the one hundred 
and seventy thousand soldiers, only to take a 
little. 

Conrad felt some curiosity to see this far-famed 
impregnable fortress, and when he reached the 
village of Belle Croix he had a good oppor- 
tunity of doing so. This village, at the distance 
of only a mile or two from Metz, is, in its natural 
position, admirably adapted to form an impor- 
tant outwork of the fortifications. Conrad 
noticed how the French had taken advantage of 
this circumstance and materially strengthened 
the position by formidable earthworks. It stood 
within range of two large forts — one to the 
right, the other to the left ; while further pro- 
tected in the rear by important earthworks. 
Standing on high ground near the village, and 
looking forward over all these lines of defence, 
Conrad could see in the distance many of the 
buildings of the city, and most clearly the cathe- 
dral. He could see, too, other great forts nearer 
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the city, protecting Metz la Pucelle from all the 
outward attacks of its enemies. 

Conrad did not wonder, now that he saw it, 
that all the skill of the Prussians in mounting 
their guns had utterly failed to take this place. 
But starvation had done the work, and the sur- 
render was expected every hour. But as he 
turned from gazing at the mighty fortress, he 
looked along the grass-grown road where he 
was standing, and the scene of utter desolation 
it presented made him feel sick at heart. A 
few months before the voices of children at play 
had been heard among those roofless, blackened 
ruins ; but now not a tree, not a house remained 
standing. Shot and shell had reduced it to one 
huge blot on God's fair earth. 

But there was little time for musing, for the 
wet slushy roads and the driving rain made it 
anything but pleasant walking, even if Conrad 
could have remained longer away from his work. 
The preparations for supplying the inhabitants 
and poor half-famished soldiers were completed 
soon, as far as possible, and Conrad could not 
but hope the useless struggle would be given 
up speedily, for when he returned to the work- 
shed he saw some half-dozen deserters who 
had just escaped from Metz. Such pale, wan, 
hungry faces he had never before seen, and 
when food was placed them, they seized and ate 
it so ravenously that it was painful to witness 
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the almost wolfish greediness with which they 
devoured it. 

At last the wished-for event was said really to 
have taken place, and on the 27th of October 
the Prussians were greeted with the intelligence 
that at twelve o'clock that day each of the 
outlying fortresses would be occupied by two 
battalions of German infantry, and other detach- 
ments. The cheering among the men who 
had patiently performed the weary work of in- 
vesting the place for so many weeks can be 
better imagined than described. The bands 
struck up the "Watch on the Rhine" with 
more spirit than ever, and all was joy d.nd ex- 
citement throughout the camp. Soon after the 
Prussians had taken possession of the forts, the 
villagers who had left their homes outside, and 
fled to Metz for safety, began to leave ; and it 
was pitiftil to see these poor peasant folk who, 
in their haste to see the dear homestead and 
garden-patch once more, had packed their goods 
and tools into carts or waggons, that they might 
depart as soon as the city gates were open^ 
Many of them looked grief-stricken, as well as 
weak and hungry ; for the siege had told sorely 
on the children, and there was many a little 
grave in Metz that would make them always 
remember the Prussian siege. Conrad, looking 
up from his work, saw group after group coming 
down the rutty, muddy road, the lean, half 
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starved horse hardly able to drag its load, 
though only a woman, with two or three chil- 
dren, and a few articles of household furniture 
were in the cart. They had evidently expected 
to find their homes just as they had left them ; 
and when the grim, black, roofless ruin, with its 
garden-patch turned into a tiny burying-ground, 
loomed up before them, all the glad expectancy 
left their faces ; the mother clasped her children 
in her arms, and burst into tears, while a look 
of blank despair overspread the father's face. 
What were they to do ? Cold, wet, hungry, and 
homeless, there they stood, and looked at the 
roofless, blackened shells of the houses, which 
were all that was left to tell where pretty, thriving 
villages had stood, and where even the ground 
was torn up and blasted by the bursting of shells 
from the batteries. If others had not antici- 
pated them in this question, and provided timely 
help — collected in London and other places — 
they might have gone back to die of starvation 
in Metz, or have sat near the wrecks of their 
ruined homes until death came to them there. 

The sight of these poor peasants, looking so 
desolate and despairing, was to Conrad far more 
painful than the horrors of the battle-field ; and, 
as he was still- anxious to join his regiment, 
which was now with the Crown Prince at Ver- 
sailles, and had been promised a written recom- 
mendation for good conduct, although his em- 

N 2 
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ployer did not believe his story, he resolved to 
leave Metz as soon as possible. 

After the peasants came the soldiers of the 
French army, one hundred and seventy-three 
thousand men, who had laid down their arms, and 
were to be packed off to Grermany in detach- 
ments. They had not proclaimed the war, but 
they had suffered bitterly through it. Hunger 
and wine, instead of good healthy food, had 
driven all the manliness out of many of the 
poor fellows, and some of them actually cheered 
their enemies as they passed, while the victorious 
Prussians stood and looked on in silent pity at 
their half-starved, tattered, miserable-looking 
prisoners. 

Conrad had to stay until some of these were 
despatched, and then, there being no further 
need for a camp and siege guns round Metz, 
they were sent to different parts of France. 
Some were sent to Versailles, and with these 
Conrad contrived to go. He had managed to 
get more decent clothing since he had been at 
Metz, but he was just as anxious to don his 
uniform again as ever, and when he reached the 
railway terminus at Lagny, outside the walls of 
Paris, his first care was to find out where his 
regiment was quartered. 

It was, as he had previously heard, at Ver- 
sailles, and he set off thither at once, armed 
with his passport, through the driving sleet and 
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biting wind. He had scarcely thought the pass- 
port worth acceptance when offered to him, but 
he found ample use for it before he reached his 
joumejr's end ; for the sentinels at the various 
outposts were by no means inclined to let a 
stranger pass their lines without sufficient war- 
rant, and Conrad was questioned and cross- 
questioned a dozen times before he reached the 
house where his commander was quartered. He 
had seen several men belonging to his own 
regiment, but they were all strangers to him; 
and the hope to which he had trusted of being 
recognised by some of these grew very small 
indeed when he thought how few the chances 
were that many of his comrades should have 
survived the battles that had been fought. 

Another thing made him doubly anxious to be 
recognised as soon as possible. He had not yet 
communicated with his friends in Germany. At 
first this was because he could not for want of 
means, and then he thought it would be better 
to wait until he could get his commander or 
some friend to break the news to them, for he 
knew they must think he was dead, and the 
probable joy on hearing the contrary would be 
even more dangerous than the news of his 
death. 

While he was standing near the door waiting 
for an interview with the officer Wilhelm Stahl 
passed. Conrad recognised him in a moment as 
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the Standard-bearer whose life he had saved at 
Woerth, and, running after him, tapped him on 
the shoulder, and then held out his hand in the 
fulness of his joy at the sight of a friendly face. 
Wilhelm, however, drew himself up somewhat 
haughtily, as he surveyed the shabby-looking 
stranger. 

" Do you remember the battle of the standard 
on the heights of Woerth," eagerly asked Conrad. 
"I was wounded just before you took the French 
eagle, but I saw the fight from where I was 
lying, and I remember your face quite well." 
He did not say that it was Qwing to his in- 
terposition that Wilhelm escaped the shot of 
the Turco. 

Wilhelm held out his hand, but still looked 
doubtfully at the civilian dress. "Are you in 
the army still ? " he said. 

"My friends believe me to be dead," said 
Conrad, and then he told the story of his im- 
prisonment. 

It sounded almost incredible to "Wilhelm, and 
he said, somewhat coldly, " What is your name ? 
Where do you come from ? " 

" Conrad Wilkenried, and I live " 

"Conrad Wilkenried!" exclaimed Wilhelm, 
stepping back in surprise. " Do you come fit>m 
Elberfeld?" 

A glad smile broke over Conrad's face as he 
answered, " Yes, do you know " 
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"I know you, old fellow," interrupted Wil- 
helm, seizing his hand again, and dashing the 
cigar out of his mouth. " Why we're cousins, or 
shall be some day. Everybody thought you 
were killed at Woerth ; my mother told me all 
about you and Thekla in her last letter." 

"Thekla — ^where — ^how is she?" asked Conrad. 

" She is quite well. Believing you to be 
dead, she gave herself up to the task of nursing, 
and is at Sedan, I believe. But come in with 
me and clear up this mistake about your death, 
and then you can throw off those clothes and 
come out in something decent." 

It was evident that both oflBcers and men were 
by no means unmindful of their personal appear- 
ance, even in their stem work of besieging Paris, 
and as Conrad was certain to be lionized for a 
few days at least among Wilhelm's friends, he 
did wish him to make a respectable appearance 
as soon as possible. 

" You should have seen me when I left Phals- 
burg in that beggar's rags," said Conrad, 
laughing. 

" I wish I had, old fellow," said Wilhelm, " I 
wish I had known you were in that old lock-up 
at Tilling ; why I walked over to have a look at 
the cosy village before we left." 

The necessary formalities for Conrad's re- 
entry into the army were got through as speedUy 
as possible, and news was sent to Elberfeld of 
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his re-appearance, and then he had time to go 
with Wilhelm and see some of his friends. They 
seemed to have got quite accustomed to the dull 
heavy booming of cannon that came rolling up 
over the wooded hills from the forts of the be- 
leaguered city, and took little or no notice of it, 
but smoked their cigars and chatted over the 
balloon-himt that had taken place a day or two 
before. 

" Fancy the Paris mails being up in a balloon. 
Why, it is almost as incredible as that Louis 
XrV.'s palace there should be a Grerman hos- 
pital," said one, pointing to the splendid build- 
ing where the red-cross flag floated in the 
evening breeze. The rain had given over and 
' there was hope of fine weather again, which 
everybody hailed with delight, for earthworks 
and batteries still had to be raised before the 
talked of bombardment could be commenced. 

Camp life was made as pleasant as possible, 
but still it was weary work to wait here day 
after day, the only variation of the monotony 
being the gfuns of the forts rattling away a little 
faster now and then; for it seemed that the 
French had grown tired of making sorties from 
the city now, and so there was a good dear of 
enforced idleness for the troops. 

Wilhelm Stahl had never yet been called to 
any active duty at Paris, and he privately in- 
formed Conrad that he hoped he should not, for 
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open afresh the wounds of his sorrowing friends. 
But, perhaps, the saddest heart of all in that 
company belonged to Wilhelm Stahl ; it was so 
hard, so unnatural that he should have to go and 
fight against Paris — perhaps even against his 
dear friend, Antoine Duplessis, for he had not 
heard of Antoine since the commencement of 
the war, but more than half feared that he had 
joined the army long since. 

The thought of meeting him face to face in 
battle was too horrible to contemplate even for a 
moment ; and he persistently shut his eyes to 
the possibility of such a thing happening, merely 
because he could not endure the thought. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SORTIE. 

Conrad and Wilhelm were weary enough with 
their march to the front, and not at all sorry to 
go to bed. Going to bed was. one thing, but 
going to sleep was quite another. Wilhelm 
thought he had grown quite accustomed to the 
booming of cannon, until he lay down and tried 
to sleep. Sleep! it was a luxury not to be 
thought of after the forts commenced their 
awfiil work. Boom after boom came rolling 
over them quicker and quicker, until the indi- 
vidual sounds became merged in one awftil roar, 
long, loud and continuous, that seemed to deafen 
and almost madden. 

Wilhelm bore it as long as he could, and 
then dashed out of bed, and dressed himself to 
go out ; for to lie still in the midst of that 
thundering artillery was impossible, and so he 
went out into the pitchy night to look at the 
grand scene — ^the forts belching forth their fiery 
and destructive shells, without any intermission. 

The forts themselves could not be discerned 
for the darkness; but out of this flashed the 
straight jets of fire, each widening as they came 
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forth, until up through the air shot the projec- 
tile, like a fiery comet, bearing death and 
destruction to whatever or whoever was in its 
path. Sometimes they burst in mid- air, and the 
living fire flew off in all directions, the sparks 
growing a dull red ere they reached the ground ; 
but more frequently the shells touched the 
ground before bursting, and then it was torn 
and ploughed up in all directions, while a small 
volcano of fire, dust, stones, and missiles seemed 
to burst out of the earth. 

Wilhelm thought what the fate of the beauti- 
ful city would be if it came to a bombardment 
— ^if these forts were taken, and the mouths of 
the cannon reversed, and instead of the shells 
falling on the plain intervening between the 
forts and their earthworks, as they now did, they 
should fall among the roofs and streets of Paris. 
He thought of his own home that was close to 
the banks of the river opposite, and of other 
homes where happy hours had been spent, 
whose owners were now, perhaps, listening to 
the cannonade, and looking at their pale-faced, 
half-starved children, and praying that the 
fiercer agony that would ensue if those g^ns 
should be turned against the city, might be 
spared them. 

Wilhelm, as he turned towards his quarters, 
again prayed, too, that it might not come to this 
— that the city might surrender, if only out of 
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pity for the thousands of helpless women and 
children within her walls. He threw himself on 
the bed again, but did not undress, for all ex- 
pected to be summoned early, and they might 
have to take the field almost immediately. This 
supposition proved correct at length, although 
there had been so many false rumours before 
that many now hardly believed it. 

The watch-fires all along the French lines 
were burning with a dull red glow in the 
dawning light of the wintry morning, when the 
Prussian outposts saw the first body of French 
soldiers coming out to the attack. But early as 
it was, the Prussians were soon on the march to 
meet them, while the forts thundered away more 
vigorously than ever. 

At length, the French, who were in immense 
force — nearly a hundred thousand, and left Paris 
that morning with eighteen field batteries — ^had 
advanced to within range of their own guns, 
and then the forts were obliged to cease firing, 
and the field batteries were brought into action. 

Tumbrils and cannon were used by the Prus- 
sians as soon as they emerged firom the cover of 
their own works, and then the battle began in 
real earnest. It was a battle of artillery at first ; 
and for some time the slaughter went on with- 
out any perceptible advantage to either. There 
was no dashing down hill, like that desperate 
onslaught at Woerth. The ground was slightly 
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rough, but nothing of any note to break the 
general evenness of the plain ; and if the French 
had never fought before, they fought bravely in 
this encounter. A hundred thousand men driven 
to the recklessness of despair, whose leader had 
sworn in his desperation to succeed in breaking 
through the lines of his enemies or die in the 
attempt, were more than a match for the steady- 
fighting Prussians, and they were driven back 
to take refuge under the fire of their works until 
reinforcements could be brought to their assis- 
tance. 

The French remained masters of the field for a 
time, but it was a victory that had cost them as 
dearly as their enemies, for all the contested 
ground was strewn with the dead and dying, and 
what was worse the battle was not yet decided. 
As soon as reinforcements had come up the Prus- 
sians again went forward, determined to drive 
the enemy from his newly acquired position, 
while the French were equally determined to 
hold it, or sell their lives as dearly as possible. 

Again the forts ceased firing that the field- 
pieces might recommence their terrible work. 
Then there was a cavalry charge; but the French 
obstinately held their positions and drove their 
assailants back, and rank after rank fell as if 
mowed down by that murderous fire. Men and 
horses rolled over together, sometimes the horses 
being wounded and their riders unhurt, but ex- 
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posed to fearful peril by the kicking and plunging 
of the half-maddened animals in their agony. 
Sometimes horse and rider fell mute and sense- 
less in death together, and sometimes a rider 
fell wounded under the feet of the trampling 
crowd, while his horse scampered wildly about 
until caught and mounted by some one whose 
horse had been shot under him. 

And so the battle raged, until it came to a 
desperate hand-to-hand fight, when the French 
began very gradually to yield. Their strength 
was flagging, for they had not been too well fed 
or clothed lately, as their looks betokened. A 
young French officer, when he saw that his men 
were yielding, dashed into the thick of the fight, 
crying, " For home, and wives, and little ones ! " 
and he himself fought so desperately, that the 
men rallied round their leader, and, with a faint 
cheer, drove their assailants back. 

The young standard-bearer who was leading 
them on staggered as if he were shot, for he 
recognised his opponent, in a moment, and 
cried out, involuntarily, " Antoine Duplessis ! '* 
Whether the Frenchman had recognised him 
before he spoke he could not tell, but, above all 
the roar of cannon and musketry, came the 
answer, and a sharp thrill of pain rang through 
the one word he uttered, " Wilhelm ! " and then 
they each urged on their men to renew the 
attack. 
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** Oh, this is hard, cruel, worse than death ! " 
exclaimed Wilhelm, as the next minute brought 
him face to face with his friend again. They were 
so close that either might have slain the other, 
but both preferred to be the slain rather than 
the slayer, and so both escaped their impending 
fate for the time ; but Antoine urged on his men 
with as much energy as ever, and placed him- 
self in the forefront of the battle, rather courting 
death than otherwise. But men were shot down 
on each side of him, bullets whizzed and rattled 
all around, horses kicked and plunged below, 
and still he remained unhurt, shouting his war- 
cry in clear, ringing tones, " For home, for home 
and little ones ! " 

Many beside Wilhelm had their eye on the 
gallant young officer, who fought so bravely 
and kept up the hearts of his men so well, but 
they saw him fall at last. His horse was shot 
under him, and he was seen struggling on the 
ground, with one foot entangled in the stirrup. 
That he would be kicked to death either by his 
own plunging horse or those rearing and pranc- 
ing all round seemed inevitable, and Wilhelm 
uttered a groan of despair as he saw his friend 
fall so near at hand, and yet felt it so utterly 
out of his power to help him. 

But the French knew the worth of their 

leader too well to let him die without attempting 

to rescue him. One of them no sooner saw him 

O 
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fall than, springing from his own horse, at the 
imminent peril of being trampled to death in 
the hurrying and scampering, brought it round 
to his master's side, and Antoine just managed 
to get his foot out of the stirrup and spring* 
upon it, in time to avoid being crushed to death 
by the on-coming Prussians. Wilhelm saw his 
friend's danger, and, by a skilful movement of 
his horse, was in time to save him, while the 
soldier who had given up his charger succeeded 
in catching another which was riderless, and 
was soon at his captain's side again. 

This seems long in telling, but the whole 
scene was enacted in less than a minute, and 
Antoine headed another charge and again drove 
back his foes. But it was only to stiffer another 
and more severe repulse himself shortly after- 
wards, and hope as he would and try as he 
would to rouse once more the spirit of his men, 
he could not but be sensible that they were 
losing heart almost faster than they were losing 
ground. *He did not know how the battle was 
going on in the other part of the field, but he 
knew all too surely that the excitement and en- 
thusiasm were fast dying out of his own men, and 
that they were almost ready to drop at their 
enemies' feet, or throw down their arms and 
rush into their midst, and this for the sake of 
a substantial meal ; yet hoping against hope he 
still rallied them for one more brilliant charge, 
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which almost cost Conrad and Wilhelm their 

lives. 

. They had not expecfy'id that the French would 

attempt to regain their ground, and pressed 

hard on their retreating foes without noticing 

that they had broken their ranks and were 

hemmed in on all sides by their enemies. 

" Yield ! " said a French soldier, seizing the 
colour Wilhelm carried. The flag was torn and 
riddled with shot-holes, but Wilhelm would 
rather have yielded his life than give up that 
strip of bunting ; but both he determined to sell 
as dearly as possible ; so, instead of yielding, he 
put himself into a posture of defence, and waved 
his flag on high, that his friends might see it 
from behind, and press forward to his rescue. 
Conrad was close to him, and they both fought 
desperately ; but at length a violent blow on the 
wrist from an unseen hand beside him struck 
the flag from his grasp, and disarmed him at 
the same time, and he was obliged to surrender 
himself as a prisoner. 

The fortune of war was more favourable to 

Conrad, and he fought his way back to his 

friends, who were still pressing on the French, 

and compelling them slowly to retire, in spite of 

the almost superhuman efforts of Antoine to 

keep up their spirit. He seemed to bear a 

charmed life, for wherever the fight raged 

hottest he was always seen cheering on his 

o a 
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men, until, instead of retiring slowly, yielding 
inch by inch the ground they had gained since 
the morning, the unfortunate French army were 
urged into rapid flight, some, in their spirit- 
less despair, not even thinking their life worth 
saving, but sinking down upon the ground, re- 
gardless alike of the bursting shells or the 
trampling horses. Back they fled, all that re- 
mained of that mighty, resolute army, to tell 
the woful tale of disaster to the anxious citizens^ 
to tell them that this, their last hope, had failed, 
and nothing remained but starvation or submis- 
sion. 

Antoine, seeing that all hope of holding the 
ground must be given up, tried to rally his men 
to an orderly retirement ; but in this he utterly 
failed, and in his last effort to keep them to- 
gether he was struck by a random bullet, and 
fell, wounded, into the arms of a Prussian pri- 
soner, who had been entirely forgotten in the 
melie of the flight. But for this timely inter- 
vention, he would speedily have been trampled 
to death, but his friend bore him on his back 
out of the immediate rush, and was wildly look- 
ing round for some place of safety, when he 
himself was struck, and together they fell down 
wounded. Certain death seemed inevitable; 
for, as they lay helpless on the ground, bullets 
whizzed around from both friend and foe; 
and yet Wilhelm, unmindful of the agony he 
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himself was suffering, thought only of his 
friend. 

He v/as quite insensible, but Wilhelm, as he 
looked at the pale, worn face, that told how 
often his own scanty share of food had been 
divided with Another, shrewdly suspected that 
this was caused as much by exhaustion as by 
the injury. The wound, however, was danger- 
ous, for the ball had lodged in his left shoulder ; 
and Wilhe'm could see the life-blood was pour- 
ing last from it. But he had not been in the 
battle-field without learning to use the lint and 
bandage, w^ith which each soldier had been so 
thoughtfully provided ; and raising himself on 
his elbow, he took out his pouch, and, after 
some little trouble, managed to put the lint 
into the wound, so as to stop the bleeding ; and 
then, after, doing the same with his own leg, he 
contrived to raise Antoine's head, so that it 
rested on his shoulder, and in this way he was 
protected a little from the biting wind. 

Oh, how he wished Antoine would open his 
eyes, and look at him once more, if it was but a 
smile of forgiveness. What would he have 
given to hear him speak again, if only one word 
of kindness and love, after that pain-thrilling 
" Wilhelm " he had uttered on recognising him ? 
But the keen, cutting blasts of wind came sweep- 
ing over the plain, and the retreating army, 
utterly routed, went hurrying on its way to 
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Paris, while the din of the musketry gradually 
grew less and less ; but still Antoine lay as im- 
movable as death. It was bitterly cold lying 
out there in the frosty December afternoon, 
without anything to shelter them; and very 
soon a new fear began to creep into Wilhelm's 
heart. They should perish with the cold, for 
the blood that had fallen upon his sleeve from 
Antoine's wound had frozen quite hard. How 
he looked and longed for an ambulance to come 
in sight to pick them up, as he crept, shivering, 
closer to his friend. 

At lengfth, to his great joy, Antoine slowly 
opened his eyes, and Wilhelm stooped and 
kissed his forehead. 

Elsie," feebly murmured Antoine. 
No, not Elsie, but Wilhelm," said the young 
soldier, drawing him closer, as he felt him 
shiver. 

" Where am I ? " asked Antoine, trying to 
rouse himself, and looking up in Wilhelm's face 
in blank amazement. 

" Don't move, you've got an ugly shot in your 
shoulder, but the ambulance will be here directly, 
and then we shall be carried to the hospital." 

"The ambulance! We taken to the hos- 
pital ! " repeatied Antoine. " Oh, I remember it 
all now," he suddenly added, in a tone of 
anguish, " the battle has been fought, our great 
sortie has been made^ and it is all of no us^ 
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Paris is lost ! " and he fell back on Wilhelm's 
supporting arm with a deep groan. 

They were in a distant and retired part of the 
field, and Wilhelm began to fear that the ambu- 
lance would not come in their direction at all ; 
and if it did not soon come, the forts would 
recommence firing, and their lives would not be 
worth ten minutes' purchase if the shells began 
bursting around them. At length, in his impa- 
tience, he took out his handkerchief, and held it 
up as high as he could to float in the air, as 
a signal of distress; and this was seen, at 
last, by an ambulance passing at a distance. 
Wilhelm had said to himself over and over 
again he did not care from which side help 
came. If it was a French ambulance, he, of 
course, would be a prisoner ; but for this he did 
not care, so that it came in time to save An- 
toine. He could not help, however, feeling very 
glad when he saw that It was a German carriage 
drawing near ; and he begged to be taken, with 
the French officer, to the nearest hospital, as he 
feared help would be of no avail for his friend if 
it was not had speedily ; for he had again sunk 
into a state of unconsciousness, from which he 
had tried in vain to arouse him. 



CHAPTER XVL 

CONCLUSION. 

Dr. Reichardt's hospital was only a small one 
in a little village some distance from Versailles, 
but near the front of the Prussian lines. When 
he reached here, after his visit to Germany, he 
was met with the news that another great sortie 
from Paris was expected; and already the ambu- 
lance carriages had been prepared to start on 
their errand of mercy. The doctor asked eagerly 
what troops were likely to be engaged, and 
seemed greatly agfitated when he heard that 
some were coming from the head-quarters of the 
Crown Prince at Versailles. This news quite 
disarranged all his plans, and he hardly knew 
what to do about telling Thekla of the wonderful 
tidings that had been sent to Elberfeld concern- 
ing Conrad; for if he were engaged in this 
coming battle, and was killed, it would only be 
opening afresh the scarcely healed wounds in 
the poor girl's heart, and so, after a few minutes' 
consideration, he decided not to give her the 
letter at present. After the battle, he would 
make inquiry, and ascertain the fate of Conrad ; 
and if he survived the action, he could then 
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inform Thekla of all the circumstances without 
danger. 

But Thekla's first question, when she saw him, 
was — " Have you any letters for me. Dr. Reich- 
ardt ? " 

" I have brought a chest of linen for you, 
Fraulein, and some more lint and bandages," 
said the doctor, evasively. 

Clecm linen — a sufficiency at hand to secure 
this — was a luxury quite indispensable, and yet 
so difficult to obtain in a field-hospital where, at 
any time, there might be a great influx of 
patients, that none, perhaps, but those situated 
as Thekla had often been, could estimate the 
value of such a gift as that of her sister at a 
time like the present, when gifts of the kind 
were becoming rarer every day; and so she quite 
forgot her disappointment concerning the letters 
in her joy at the sight of the linen chest — Elsie's 
Dowry. 

" Dear, darling Elsie, how kind of her to send 
me this," she murmured softly to herself, as she 
opened the box; and then she stooped and 
kissed the lavender-scented pile, just as she 
would have kissed her sister had she been there. 

" Thekla, are all the beds made up ? " asked 
the doctor, as he put his head in at the door. 

" Yes ; all our linen is in use but this now,'* 
she said. "I had everything got ready early 
this morning." 
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" Then you have heard the news ? " said the 
doctor. 

" Has the battle commenced ?" asked Thekla. 

The doctor nodded. " We may expect some 
work presently," he said, " so be prepared." 

Thekla hastily took out several pairs of sheets, 
and placed the lint and bandages in readiness. 
She, like Wilhelm, had grown so accustomed 
now to the booming of cannon from the forts 
that a little more or less of the thunder was 
scarcely noticed, so, although but a short dis- 
tance from the spot, she did not know that a 
battle was actually raging. 

She had scarcely finished her preparations, 
however, before the first ambulance had arrived, 
and then, one by one, the beds were speedily 
filled, and Dr. Reichardt was obliged to tell 'the 
guard at the door that no more could be ad- 
mitted; the rest must be sent on to the larger 
hospital at some distance. He and Thekla, and 
the widow Klromer had enough to do now in 
alleviating- the suflferings of the wounded men ; 
but their work of mercy was nearly over for the 
present, when the man who was stationed at 
the door came to say that two ambulances had 
arrived, and would not go on to the next hospital. 

" But did you not tell them that aU our beds 
were occupied ?" asked the doctor. 

"Yes; but they say the poor fellows won't 
live unless you take them in at once. One of 
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them is a French officer, but the soldier that's 
with him is a German, and he declares he shall 
be taken in." 

" Can you manage to make up another bed ? '* 
asked the doctor, turning to the widow. But 
she shook her head. " We have no more clean 
linen," she said. 

"Yes, yes; there is Elsie's dowry — Elsie's 
linen, I mean," interrupted Thekla. " We can 
make up three more •beds, for they have just 
brought in some clean straw." 

So this was spread on the ground, and Thekla 
took up the strips of the carpet that were in her 
own little private room, and with this she 
covered the straw, so as to make it as com- 
fortable as possible: and then, with Elsie's 
sheets, the extra beds were soon prepared, while 
Dr. Reichardt went down to superintend the 
moving of the wounded men. 

Wilhelm and Antoine were despatched first, 
for Wilhelm declared that his friend should not 
De taken a step fiirther, and then begged that 
he might be allowed to stay with him, although 
his wound was not so dangerous. With a smile 
at his earnestness, the doctor directed that both 
should be carried upstairs, and then turned to 
look at the occupant of the other carriage. But 
as soon as his eyes fell upon him h€ started back 
with a look of horror. " What shall I do ?" he ex- 
claimed: "to see him now would almost kill her." 
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To send him away will kill him, doctor," 
said one of the attendants; "he spoke when 
we picked him up, but he's been insensible ever 
since." 

The doctor sent for the widow Kjomer, while 
they were gently lifting the wounded man from 
the carriage. " What are we to -do ? " he said, 
in a tone of perplexity. -^ :" Coni:ad Wilkenried, 
Thekla's betrothed, is here." 

" Here L " . uttered the widow ; " not dead ! not 
buried at Woerth ? " 

The doctor shook his head. " You must keep 
her away from him at present/' he said ; " she 
must not see or know who he is yet." 

Wilhelm.had insisted ^poji being placed close 
to Antoine ;/ boldly asserting that he was his 
friend, dear to him as a brother,, in spite of the 
diflference in their .nationalities... 

Before the doctor came up with Conrad and 
the widow Kromer, Wilhelm,had asked Thekla 
for a post-card. "I want it sent at once," he 
added, "I have important news to tell them at 
home." * . -^ . . . . / 

" When your; wounds are dressed you shall 
have it," -said Thekla. " You could not write 
now, youE hand is shaking so. much." 

It was true enough. , The. excitement had well- 
nigh exhausted Wilhelm, and he trembled like 
an aspen-leaf. " Eraulein, will you. write it for 
me ? " he said. 
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The doctor passed at this moment with the 
widow and the wounded soldier they were 
carrying in. " Write it," he whispered, " to 
pacify him," for this he thought would occupy 
her for a few minutes while Conrad was attended 
by himself and the widow. Wilhelm was all 
impatience, for his strength was ebbing fast he 
knew, and he was afraid he should not be able 
to dictate the message, if it was not done at 
once. As soon as he saw Thekla had the pencil 
and card, he began. "Conrad was in the 
battle." Thekla wrote the words calmly, 
though her fingers trembled over " Conrad," and 
the colour in her cheeks deepened a little. But 
Wilhelm did not notice this in his impatience, 
and he went on. " Antoine Duplessis fought on 
the French side, and is dangerously wounded, 
but I have escaped with only a ball in my leg." 

" Yes," said Thekla, as she finished ; " what is 
your name ? " 

"Wilhelm Stahl." 

The card fell from Thekla's fingers. " Wil- 
helm Stahl — my cousin, Wilhelm !»" she said 
kneeling down, and taking his hand. 

Wilhelm stared in amazement. "Are you 
Thekla von Herdt ? " he said. 

She nodded. "My sister Elsie would have 
known you," she said. " Oh, Wilhelm, I am so 
glad they brought you here," she added through 
her tears. 
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" And so am I," he said. ** You have heard 
all about Conrad, of pourse." 

" Conrad ! " murmured Thekla, 

"Yes, Conrad Wilkenried, he was in the 
battle, and fought at my side," he said. 

But Thekla shook her head. " You are mis- 
taken," she said, " Conrad died at Woerth." 

" He was taken prisoner atWoerth," corrected 
Wilhelm. " Have you not heard the story r " 

Thekla could not speak. She held out her 
hands imploringly, her eyes staring wildly, and 
her cheeks blanched. At last she managed to 
say, " Conrad is alive then." 

'rtie doctor who had just stepped up to 
Wilhelm heard the words, and believing she had 
been told he was there, said " Yes, yes ; he is 
alive, but you cannot see him yet, Thekla." 

"Cannot see him yet?" repeated Thekla. 
" My Conrad, where is he ? " she suddenly ex- 
claimed, darting to the other bed. 

Dr. Reichardt moved forward to stop her, but 
he was too late. She had pushed the widow 
Kromer aside, and was kneeling by Conrad's 

bed. 

" Oh, Conrad, you know me, you know your 
Thekla," she said, bending over and kissing the 
pallid face. 

"You'll kill him, you'll kill him, Fraulein, 
with your agitation ! " said the widow, trying to 
remove her. 
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But Thekla had taken the hand that lay on 
the coverlet, and was holding it fast in hers, 
" Oh, Conrad, my Conrad, speak to me only one 
word ! " implored Thekla. 

The dull senses began to awake at last, and 
he slowly opened his eyes, but before h-e could re- 
cognise Thekla in her cap and nurse's dress, Dr. 
Reichardt came and carried her forcibly away. 

" Now, my dear, unless you want to kill him, 
you must not go near him again until I give 
you permission," said the doctor, kindly but 
firmly. " I will take every care of him, and as 
soon as possible tell him you are here ; but he is 
dangerously wounded, and the l^ast agitation 
may prove fatal now." 

** Oh, doctor ! " was all Thekla could utter ; but 
she promised to submit to his decree and devote 
all her spare time to her cousin and his friend, 
and leave Conrad to tl^e widow's care for the 
present. 

It was very doubtful for some time whether 
the young French officer would recover. It was 
not his wounds so much as the low state of his 
general health, and if he had not had the 
greatest possible care, and every nourishment, 
he must have sunk from exhaustion. 

" If ever he does get well, Thekla, he will owe 
his life to you," said Wilhelm, one day as he lay 
watching her giving him some wine, which was 
administered every few minutes. 
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But Thekla shook her head» " Elsie has done 
it," she said, " for she sent me her linen-chest, 
or we could not have taken you in — ^you or 
Conrad either," she added, glancing at the 
screened bed, " and if she had not sent me her 
three gulden, which uncle Hermann gave her to 
spend in Paris, I could not buy the extra wine 
that is needed for Antoine and Conrad." 

At the name of Elsie, Antoine had started. 

Elsie," he repeated. 
Are you awake, old fellow ? " said Wilhelm, 
for the young Frenchman had been in a state of 
semi-unconsciousness until now. 

" Is it Wilhelm ? " said Antoine, fondly holding 
out his hand. 

Wilhelm reached over and grasped it. " You 
have fallen among friends, Antoine, if Elsie is 
not here her sister is, and you are surrounded 
with Elsie's gifts, for she prepared the lint and 
bandages your arm is dressed with, and ." 

But here the doctor interposed. " You must 
not talk too much, he is weak yet ; but he will 
do very well if he is quiet. Thekla, I want to 
speak to you," he added. 

She guessed what he had to say ; she might 
see and speak to Conrad once more, for she 
knew he had been gently breaking the news to 
Conrad of her presence there. 

She trembled violently as the widow moved 
the screen aside, but the doctor whispered. 
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" Now, be brave, Thekla — ^brave and calm, and 
do not say a word about the lost limb ;" for it 
had been found necessary to amputate Conrad's 
leg- 
Conrad recognised her this time, in spite of 
her cap and dress, and silently held out both his 
hands. 

« My Thekla ! " 

" My Conrad ! " was all they could utter for a 
few minutes, as they silently gazed into each 
other's eyes, until Conrad said, gently — 

" * A sure stronghold our God is He, 
A trusty shield and weapon.' 

He has kept us for each other ; His love towards 
us is very great." 

Dr. Reichardt would not let her stay with 
him very long; he was still too weak to bear 
much excitement; but Thekla knew she might 
henceforth see him every day, and help to 
administer to his comfort, and with that she 
was content. 

The post-card Thekla had written was sent 
to Elberfeld ; and a few days after Christmas 
Antoine received a letter from Elsie that made 
him wish to be sent there as a prisoner ; for he 
was a prisoner now, he knew. While Wilhelm 
was in the hospital, he heard that he was to be 
invested with the honourable insignia of the 
Iron Cross — almost the highest distinction a 
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soldier can obtain in the Prussian army. He 
had never ceased to regret losing his flag in the 
last battle ; and when he heard that this honour 
was to be conferred upon him, he said, " No, no, 
that can't be ; you mean I am to be punished for 
giving up my colours to the enemy." 

" Giving it up," repeated Antoine. " You did 
not give it up, I struck it from your hand with 
the flat of my sword." 

" Oh, Antoine ! " said Wilhelm, reproachfully. 

" Which was of most value, your life or that 
ragged bunting ? " asked Antoine. 

" It was not the * ragged bunting ' as you call 
it, but my honour," said Wilhelm. 

" And that I saved for you, as well as your 
life," said Antoine. "I knew my men, and 
knew you — ^knew that they would have the 
trophy, and knew that you would never give 
it up but with your life, and so I struck it from 
your hand, and thus saved life and honour 
too." 

But Wilhelm could not feel satisfied until 
he heard that the Iron Cross was to be be- 
stowed for his gallant bravery at Weissenbourg* 
and Woerth, and that his commander was per- 
fectly satisfied with his behaviour in the late 
sortie. 

A few weeks after Antoine and Conrad were 
tvell enough to travel as far as Versailles, where 
they were to meet Herr von Herdt, who had 
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been seriously ill from cold and exposure, and 
was now ordered to return home as soon as he 
could undertake the journey. 

Here Wilhelm was invested with his new 
honour — the Iron Cross — ^receiving it from the 
hands of the Crown Prince himself in the park 
of Versailles. After staying in the town for a 
short time, they were joined by Von Herdt and 
Thekla. Herr von Herdt had fondly hoped to 
return home before Christmas; but the festival 
of peace to all mankind had been spent in the 
snowy fields outside the walls of Paris. But at 
last there was a dawn of hope that the war 
would speedily end, although France had just 
just received her crowning humiliation in the 
proclamation of the new Emperor of Germany 
from her palace of Versailles. 

It was a few days after this — after the king 
had been crowned as Kaiser Wilhelm, that our 
little party set out from grand, but humbled 
Versailles, for the quiet town of Elberfeld and 
the dear ones awaiting them there. Dr. Reich- 
ardt had been told of his son's d3ring message, 
but Conrad had yet to deliver it to his mother ; 
and many beside Frau Reichardt were anxious 
to see once more one whom they had long 
mourned as dead. 

On reaching Elberfeld, our party of friends 
found one awaiting their arrival whom Wilhelm 
and Antoine had scarcely expected ever to see 
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again. Victor Malins had been recently trans- 
ferred to that town; and, as an officer, was 
allowed a tolerable share of freedoniy being 
merely restricted to the township. But for 
this he would have gone with Elsie to meet the 
travellers. 

We will pass over Antoine's meeting with 
Elsie. Her pride had long since been con- 
queredy and he was quite ready to acknowledge 
that he had spoken and acted very hastily, and, 
perhaps, been too ready to follow his own incli- 
nation in espousing his country's quarrel. 

Herr von Herdt had learned to love the yotmg 
Frenchman almost as a son, and readily gave 
hi$ consent to his marriage with Elsie. Antoine 
had obtained permission to make Elberfeld the 
place of his exile ; and, with Elsie by his side, 
and in the company of the Stahls he almost 
forgot he was not in Paris still. 

A few weeks after this happy reunion there 
was a double wedding at Elberfeld, when it 
was whispered that neither bride had a dowry 
of house-linen to take with her to her new home. 

This circumstance, however, did not seem to 
affect their happiness in the slightest degfree ; 
and Dr. Reichardt, who led Thekla to her lame 
bridegroom, was heard to say it was the most 
wonderful wedding that had ever taken place 
in the^ town. Frau Reichardt, too, insisted 
upon enriching the bride with all the stores 
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that would have been given to her own son or 
daughter, had they lived. Indeed, she began 
to look upon Thekla and Conrad as her children. 
It seemed to her that, in sending the message 
from the battle-field of Woerth, her dying 
boy had, to some extent, committed his com- 
panion to her care ; and at times she was 
almost ready to quarrel with Frau von Herdt 
on this point. It had been settled that Conrad 
should become a partner with Von Herdt in 
his business, for it was likely to increase now 
that the war was at an end, and men could once 
more resume their peaceful occupations. 

For Antoine and Elsie it was not quite so 
easy to arrange matters. He wished to return 
to France, but willingly consented to remain in 
Crermany for a year or so, that Elsie might 
perfect a few of her pupils in the art that was to 
be the maintenance, not only of themselves, 
but, in several cases, to assist in supporting a 
widowed mother or an orphan family. 

Many a German girl, in consequence of the 
war, was compelled to face a future which de- 
pended mainly upon herself. The question was, 
whether it should be useful, and, at least peace- 
ful, if not happy ; or whether it should be one 
long struggle with poverty and misery. For 
the sake of some of these, Elsie wished to 
stay, and Antoine sympathising with her noble 
desire, did all he could to further her wishes. 
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The weddings took place just at the time 
peace was proclaimed, when the joy-bells were 
ringing throughout Germany that the awful 
strife was ended at last. 

When Paris capitulated, Frau Stahl was, of 
course, very anxious to hear how her property 
had fared ; and, to her intense relief, received a 
letter from the manager, Truchen, a few days 
afterwards. He had been allowed to remain in 
the city, notwithstanding his own nationality ; 
but two of his children had died during the 
siege, and his wife had been very ill. She was 
now better, and he begged Frau Stahl to return 
at once, that business might be resumed without 
delay. 

This, however, she could not do; for Mar- 
garet had gone to pay a visit to Uncle Hermann, 
who seemed to have taken a fresh lease of life 
now that the war was over. And it was well 
she did not return, for very shortly afterwards, 
Paris was again in revolution, followed by all 
the horrors of civil war. 

As soon as order was restored, Wilhelm 
hastened to ascertain what damage their pro- 
perty had received, and whether it would be 
safe for his mother and sisters to return to their 
Parisian home. The factory was almost un- 
injured ; but Truchen had a woeftil tale to tell of 
the house ftimiture. It had almost all been 
taken away to serve in building the barricades ; 
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but Wilhelm made light of this loss, deeply- 
thankful that his mother and sisters had escaped 
the horror of those days when the city was 
under the rule of the Commune. 

He decided that it would be the better plan 
for them still to remain in Germany for the 
present. He and Truchen would stay in Paris 
and recommence the business; and then, bye- 
and-by, he said, when France was more settled, 
his mother could return. This seemed so wise 
a proposal that Frau Stahl could not but follow 
it, more- especially as prosperity was again 
diawning for the Von Herdts, and she was no 
longer a burden to them. 

Day by day the German troops were hasten- 
ing back from France — hastening to the dear 
ones at home, to take up once more the peaceful 
daily work, and do what they could to knit 
together the torn and wasted social circle of 
which they formed a part ; for none could forget 
the thousands left behind on the battle-fields of 
France. 

And yet, why should we say ^^ wasted? " No 
life is wasted. Precious in the sight of God is 
each individual life ; and a return commensurate 
with the cost shall yet follow this terrible war. 
Liberty for France as well as Germany — liberty 
to worship God with a more pure and holy 
worship, we all pray may yet come out of this 
war, that has so terribly devastated some of the 
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fairest spots of Europe^ and made desolate some 
of her tenderest, truest, hearts. 

That Prussia will profit socially is . almost 
certain ; for, now, many will be compelled to 
use the gifts Grod has bestowed upon them, and 
learn to value these as highly as so many 
learned to value Elsie's Dowry. 
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